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AGRICULTURE, - 


WIRE GRASS. 





We have once or twice suggested that wire grass 
has been killed by ploaghing just before winter. It 
often heppens that a thaw comes after the ground 
has been frozen hard. In such case a harrow might 
prove suflicient to expose the roots and destroy the 
principal part of them. A harrow would make 
tearing work on tilled ground that had been frozen 
and then thawed two or three inches deep 

Should the weather continue open as now, De- 
cember 6th, we hope some of our readers who are 
vexed with witch or wire grass in their gardens and 


tilled fields will try to uproot and expose it to the | 


winter frosts. ‘The trost is sometimes entirely out of 
the ground in January, and the soil may be moved 
by a harrow or a plough either. Wedo not advise 
to plough in winter, generally speaking, but to kill 
wire grass we would stand out in a stormy day if it 
could be done with certainty. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
We have now many writers on Agricultare, and 
sli who read mast see a difference in their recom- 
mendations. To determine whether any New Eng- 


land writer goes principally by the book instead of | leads directly to the inquiry, why it is not. On 
| this point thergis mach room for argament, and the + 
and among practical farmers, we have only to read | question may never be settled ; but questions of fact 


being governed by his own experience in the field 


what he has to say on the article of lime. 

This will be found a very sure test, for we have 
never known a mere reading farmer—a farmer of 
no considerable experieace, who could fill up half a 
dozen columns without a recommendation of lime in 
some form or other. Lime is recommended by 
them without stint, on all kinds of soil, and for all 
sorts of crops, and reasons in abundance are adduced 
to prove why lime is so necessary to be added to 
what is already found in the soil 
m » point out to them an handred instances where 
lime has beea thrown away on our sandy soils, still 
lime holds its place in their books and is not to be 
given up. 





s | mI ‘ 7 s ’ al 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
EXPERIMENTS WITH LIME, 

Mr. Evrtor,—Dear Sir: Among the many 
interesting articles, with which your paper week- 
ly abounds, | fing some, which, in a partial 
manner revive the old controversy about lime,— 
its effects as a manure, &e, In making a few 
inquiries on the subject, and suggesting a few 
ideas—I would say distinctly, as 1 do nut wish 
to make an attack on those who consider the 
subject as settled—but my object ia simply, the 
attanment of truth. If lime is what some of 

's advocates claim for it, a specific for all soils, 
(en, Mt cannot be too highly esumated. But 1 
hope that the arguments given generally in its 


favor, are better than those advanced by friend | we have no conclusive evidence. 


Hill ma late No. of his * Visitor.” Now, m 
order to arrive at the truth as respects its appli- 


cauon to our New England soil, I think it would | 


be a good plan for your readers, who feel an in- 
terest in this subject, (and all farmers should do 


this,) to communicate the information they pos- 


sess, Which can throw light on this subject, 
particularly on experiments with lime as a ma- 
nure, stating the ume and mode of its applica- 
tion, the kind of soil; would not this give us 
some light and settle the question, at least to 
our satisfaction ¢ 

lL beheve you admit lime to be beneficial on 
soils abounding in oxide of iron ;—is the reddish 
hue of the scil a/ways an index of the presence 
of this substanee! or does mM more generally 
abound in clayey seils'~ | have observed water 
oozing from the side of « hill (generally or al- 
ways a clay subsoil), which presented a discol- 
ored appearance, and eovered with a blue scum 
of a peculiar color; is this also an indicator? 
Then is hime an amender of sandy soils, or of 
gravelly soils? Some advocate its application to 
apple trees in a decayed state—stating that it 
will renovate the same. The question in this 
case seems to be—can the tree so exhaust the 


sol of us ame, as to rendet a new application 
necessary! If so, then it seems to me it ought 
to be more extensively known, and if not, then 


it is about as uppertani—that we may lay our 


And though you | 





ew produced by the mud alone. The land, a 

was as | ed 
| apparent this year as the first year it was ap- 
In this case did the union of salt and | my i 
ipal effect !.-But I must 


loam with a clay subsoil. The effect 
| plied. 
| lime p the pri 
| close or weary your patience. 
| Yours Respectfully, 
| Durham, Nov. 26, 1847. 
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| sults are obt 





i ed by Ait: 


generally found useful on our Massachusetts soils 


The question whether lime is useful or not on any 
| given soil isa mere matter of fact, that may be 
tested accurately enough by any farmer who has | 
| eyes, whether or not he keeps scales to weigh his the Pembroke and Ashland correspondents on | ¢, 


| produce. 


The Ploughman has never doubted that lime has 
We have much 
| testimony that it has proved so, but not generally in | 
Massachusetts; and we cannot think it wise for any 
writer who has his head more full of foreign farming 
than his lands have ever been of farm tools, to un- 
dertake to set theory above practice, and to reason 
us into a belief that because lime may have done 
| wonders in some countries, in some kinds of soil, 


proved beneficial on certain soils. 


it must of course prove useful in al! soils. 


| vation. 


with recommendations of lime for farmers. 


| Shall we go by the book and use lime becanse 
| foreigners have found it useful; or shall we have 


| independence enough to examine for Ourselves and 
| look at actual resalts? 
| sandy soils of Massachusetts is not generally useful 


| may be settled by any farmer who has patience 
enough to make a trial. 

| "The supposition of the Plonghman is that as iron 
ore in great quantities is detrimental to all soils, and 

as lime tends to neutralize the oxide of iron, that the 
principal reason why liaie has produced sach bene- 

ficial effects in certain soils while it has proved 

| wholly useless on others is that the soils benefited by 

| lime had an excess of iron ore. 

This supposition, or theory, is supported by nu- 
merous facts that have been already published in the 
| Ploughman. This supposition may not be correct. 

Will any of our readers offer a better to account for 
| the fact—the undeniable fact, that lime generally 
jon our sandy loams will not repay the carting ; and 
| that on our peat meadows, where it has been extoll- 


| ed as a most excellent improver, it is not worth half 


| as much per barrel as gravel or loam? 
A “blueish scum”’ on the sarface of the water in 
| meadows isan indication that iron ore abounds. 
| And we believe that a ‘‘reddish hue”’ is a sure index 
/ofiron. This may not be so; but we are familiar 
with namerous instances where lime has had a good 
j effect on soils of that complexion. We believe 
| that iron abounds more in clayey soils than in such 
as are gravelly, or sandy; and that in fact lime 
proves tore useful on clay than on any other kinds 
| of sorl. 
| In regard to the inquiry whether apple trees do 
_ not draw an undue proportion of lime from the soil 
Young apple 
trees are supposed not to d well in old apple 
| orchards where the trees ate decayed. Will they 





, succeed well in an old peach or plum orchard? Or 
in any cleared ground that is full of undeeayed 
roots? If the old roots of app!e trees are not proper 
food, as they rot, for new apple trees, what becomes 


of the theory that wheat stabble is good for new 


wheat, and corn stabble excellent fora succeeding | 


crop of corn? 
| own supposition in regard to the lime found in the 
ashes of upple trees ? 

If it is true that apple trees take ap an undue 
proportion of lime from the soil, the ashes of apple 

| trees mast be good to restore the equilibrium ; and 
why may not the rotting roots of apple trees restore 
as much lime to the soil as they took from it in their 
formation ? 

We have not much faith in the very common the- 
ory that forest trees will not be so thrifty when they 
follow a growth of the same kind as when another 
kind springs up. Pine often follows oak, and oak 
follows pine, but this may he accidental after all. 
Cut off a growth of young chestnut trees and you 
will hardly be able to substitute oak or pine for 
them. The sprouts from chestaut stamps will ‘look 


money out in some more useful manner. , down all oppgsition’’ more effvctually than General 


lt strikes me, that the ashes of apple tree 
wood, contain a great quantity of lime ; (I judge 


from the color and evident strength of these ash- | 
es,) if so, it must be drawn from the soil. Again | 


it is said, a young apple tree will not flourish on 


the site of an old orchard, unless, after a certain | ‘J 
| the nature of the soil to which it is applied. Most 


interval. Would not this seem to Indicate the 
exhaustion of some principle in the soil t 

| would like your opinion, and also the opin- 

1 of others interested in these matters, and 
better informed than myself. 
ble; to obtain these, every farmer should care- 
tully note the result of his experiment, and make 
known the same. Farmers are apt to conduct 
their experiments in too loose a manner ; in case 
of a crop, its exact production should be found 
by weight or measure instead of the too common 
Methed by guess:ng- 


kt has been within a few years the custom | 


muck, from ditches and hollows, (containing 
principally organic matter 1 presume,) a cask o 
new lame 


followed by a warmth which evidently promotes 


Signed purpose. 
A neighbor of mine informs me that its ef- 


fects on land are equal to barn yard manure. | 


My own experience would, in a qualified sense, 
corroborate this, 


Substance and a row of barn yard manure. The 
ctop was equal, or rather ‘‘the best, if any 


thing,’’ where the rows of compost were drop- | 


ped. The soil was a deep gravelly loam. 
slaked lime was applied broadcast: it was har- 
towed in and the land laid down to grass ;—the 
Tesult was that the grass on this spot was treble 
or more. I saw it Tf Jude, it had been cropped 
three years, and the then growing grass 
fait to be quadruple that of the land laid down 
at the sume time without lime. 1 will add that 
this soil was clayey ; perhaps, although I know 
Rot, it contained iron ore. 

One experiment of my own and I close. Some 


four years ago, | mixed some lime to a heap of 


salt mud, (mud cut from a salt marsh or thatch 
bed.) in about the proportions I have stated 
above ; this was in June. After haying, | ap- 
pled it to’ a piece of grass land as a top drese- 
ing; it hada yery decided effect, far surpassing 


Facts are desira- | 


7 
‘Lhe application of the latter being | 


Hull did in his campaign into Canada. You will 
not find other trees to cover ground that has a chest- 
| nut growth. 

Lime in compost heaps, of which our correspon- 


of the writers on lime recommend that which is 


as good to prowote the decomposition of the mass. 
This is an error that bas been often exposed in the 
Ploughman, as slaked lime never engenders beat. 
Bat fresh lime, while slaking, creates great heat, 
and in this way it serves to mature peat muck, and 


render it proper to be used as manure. Fresh lime 
| is not to be mixed with stable manure and slaked in 
it, because it burns too mach, bat it need not be 
ameng some of our farmers to manufacture | feared in greeo peat muck. We are unable to say, 
dressing, by applying to five loads of mud oF | without more facts communicated, whether the ex- 
periunents spoken of proved beneficial on account of 
the heat communicated to the heap by the slaking of 
| the lime, or whether the soil had some acid in it that 
decomposition, thus fitting the mud for its de-| was neutralized by the lime and thus tendered- 


| 


harmless. 
I 


| does wonders on others. No writer has yet given a 

Last year, he said he planted a piece to pota- | very satisfactory reason for this difference in its op- 
toes, manured alternately with ® row of this | eration. Yet facts are abundant showing this to be 
| the case. Can any of our readers inform us why it 


1; 
is so? 


Farmers are all interested in experiments that are 
Another neighbor showed me a spt where | made with accuracy. Nothing ought to satisfy us 
but the actual testing of new theories by patient trial. 
The experience of our ablest farmers should be cir- 
culated among all that all may manage their farms 
bade | better than we are in the habit of managing them. 


[Editor. 





VERBAL CRITICISM. 


young men of en who havea 





| §tc# Our columns are always open for the facts 
| and opinions of other farmers whether they agree 
rp Allcorrespoadence should be addressed to the | with us on any particular point or not. So various 
| are our soils that no one can wonder if different re- 
t experimenters. Our 
| own experience and doctrine are, that lime is not 


Experience is the foundation of all knowledge. 
It does not signify wisdom to argue against facts. 
| Our appeal is to facts—such as are produced to us 

in our own country and come under our own obser- 
Many English farmers find lime a useful 
| article on their soils, and English books are filled 


The fact that lime on the 


And how stands our correspoadent’s | 


dent speaks, may prove useful, or nut, according to 


| slaked and spent ‘or compost heaps, and represent it 


t.is well known to farmers that plaster (gypsam) 
| produces no sensible effect on certain soils, while it 


Mr. Eprror,—A Correspondence on the Dig- 
nity of Faiming—Orthography, &e. signed S. 
N. C. which appeared in your paper on the 13th 
inst., contained one sentence at least, which I 


did not fully understand. He gory ket 
ambition to be useful, choose a mechanical or 






say that I do not know, (bu 
a rusty cent, exposed to wear 


perfect participle, and means something perfect 


that is the profession of friction match making 


that matches are made cheap enough, and ligh 


great attention and diligent study with long con 


. | tinued practice ; we know of no one to which it 
would apply so nearly as to Agriculturists, and 





| 1 presume this must be one, and would like wel 
| to know what «he rest are. 


some writers spelling turnip with an ¢ instead o 


gument, I shall presame you meant it so. 


nants, 


feel myself very incompetent to perform the crit 
| ie’s part, but desiring to learn, as probably mos’ 


liberty. With great respect, 


W. NEWBURY. 


cism of *;West Newbury.” 
readers and writers to havea standard and to ad 
here to it. 


fore consonants.”’ 


treated of asa substantive article—as a subject o 
comment—the case is different. 


ed of as double. 
not begin with a vowel. 
quires a before it instead of an. 


ology would then be as follows. 
be ased in loam. 
some words,’’ &e. Kc. 


treated of separately—an o, 0. 


the idea of a double o. 


. 


instead of is. (Editor. 





MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE—HEALTH. 
The following paragraphs are from an address by 


Society :—He says:— 


ing a poor soil. 
ter with my 


wiht have [ followed the plough, that an ox team 


summer fallows. 
rural economy. 


the stady of agricultaral chemistry, vegetable and 


wool-growers, Unat, by keeping the animal warm in 


change in the products of this living machine, you 


been converted into wool, tallow and muscle. 


| arr with which they are surroanded. 


mosphere, and br’ 
as into the langs, 
oe is needed, infl 
in consamptions, alike in man a 
mal is an electrical battery or machine. 


gans of the animal by a kind 


a hide as thick asa board, a nose likea plough beam 


phant? 


animals, the action of the la 
ant. It governs the action 


overned, ina good degree, by the 
rom 






the ‘langs into the circaly 


cites inflammatory diseases. 


and excess of carbon in the 


to a copious and undue secretion 1 














soon becomes bright.) if. #e are to take the jit- 
eral meaning of the word, learned, which is a 


ed or finished, | cannot think of but one profess- 
ion to which this would reasonably apply, and 


which appears to be about perfected. for | think 


quick enough for all useful purposes. But if we 


are to apply it to those professions which require | 


And Mr. Editor, in your remarks in reply to 


would therefore like to ask why you used a in- | 
stead of an before 00 which appears to me to be 
against the gramatical rule, which says that an 
must be used before vowels, and a before conso- 


I hope, Mr. Editor, you will excuse me for 
thns slightly taking the part of a critic, for 1 | 


of your readers do, I have ventured to take the 


fF We certainly take no offense at the criti- 


It seems that our correspondent does 
not object to our mode (the old mode) of spelling 
turnip but he dislikes the article a before a oo be- 
cause ‘‘an must be used before vowels and a be- 


We assure our correspondent there was no mis- 
. print, we wrote as the printer set it. .4n is used be- 
fore a vowel when the vowel is a part of the word 
following; but when a vowel, ora double vowel, is 


A oo is no more 
nor less than a double o, and the two o's were treat- 
But double o is a phrase that does 
It begins witha d, and re- 


To show that a, before double o is better and 
more euphonious than an, we need to do no more 
than to place the article an before 00. The phrase- 
An oo should not 
“An oo makes a sad figure in 


If an is used before the two vowels 0, 0, it would 
be necessary to read the sentence as if each o was 
But we used them 
jointly, and in reading the sentence that we wrote, 
every one must supply the consonant d to make out 


So when we treat of the different parts of speech— 
of verbs for instance—we make nouns of them, be- 
cause they now become the subject treated of. So 
in the section above we say, ‘an is used.””’ Why 
notsay ‘‘an are used” —for a and n are two letters, 
aod plural numbers require splarals to agree with 
them. But we say an is used, because an is treat- 
ed of asa whole, as a word, and not as two separate 
letters, which woald require the plural ys are 


Dr. Lee, before the Erie Co. (N. ¥.) Agricultural 


**E was brought ap to the severe labor of cultivat- 
il. I have sown many a ton of plas- 
own hand; and many a moonshny 


ught escape the heat of Jane in breaking up large 
1 mention these personal inci- 
dents as an apology for claiming to know something 
of the practice as well as a little of the science of 


Permit, then, a practical agricultarist, who has 
devoced the best energies of his mind for years to 


anima! physiology, to say to those of you who are 


sheep, it is practicable to clip six pounds of wool as 
the product from the same amount and value of raw 
material that now yield you but three pounds. To 
accomplish this important result, this physiological 


must quiet the action of the lungs. These expel 
from the system every moment, night and day, a 
needless quantity of animal food, which, under 
more favorable and other circumstances, might have 
Mark 
me. ‘There is a positive loss, a needless throwing 
away, of twenty to fifiy per cent. of the food in 
wintering all domestic animals, which is literally 
burned up by nature, in this cold climate, to keep 
their blood, and the whole animal, some forty or 

| ei “8 warmer t the te 
eighty degre» nad swan es | dated by the annual overflow of the Nile have 
ly the hay, oats aad corn in domestic auimals, and | continued to produce the usual ctops without 
the bread and meat in man, which are consumed | 29Y artificial restoration, by manure or othes- 
hke the animal oil in a lamp to warm the system, | W1se—the nataral irrigation of the Nile still 
that are lost ; bat by inhaling a solid and dense at- | serving to maintain the productive power, with- 
inging@ larger amount of oxygen | out any perceptible impoverishment or diminu- 

h them into the blood | tion of fertility. 

are enerated, ending | 
beast. An ani- 
It is Cr |. : a : 
ticable so to excite the organs that form fat in ane. | is estimated at 600,009,000 beshels; io 1845, it 
in a positive degree, and to so quiet all the other or- 
negative electricity, 
that the animal shall transform nearly all of its food 
that can be converted into fat, into that well known 
substance. ‘The seme remarks will hold true, in a 
degree, when applied to the secretion of milk 
in cows, and the secretion of wool in the capilary 
organs of the sheep. On the other hand, it is quite 
as easy to make a pig secrete an enormous amount 
of bone, and an enormous amount of gristle, to have 


ears like sides of sole ieather, and legs like an ele- 


Of all the complicated machinery in warm-blooded 
is the most import- 
the heart and that of 
the digestive organs. And the action of the lungs is 
condensation 


cold, and expansion from the heat of the air 
pinto them by respiration. The condensation 
jon ever varies the quantity of oxygen 

ting 


it is, that in cold climates and in 

of the year, this excess of oxygen ex- 

Hence it is, that, in 

warm climates and in warm seasons of the year 

when the minimum of oxygen is taken into the sys- 

tem, less car>onic gas is expelled from the lungs, 
food, being the 


parker roeaphe spete toate ist of the | 4 
erbile. Thar it's 


of the same injuries in a less are evermore 
afflicted with bilious diseases = , and in- 


flammatory complaints in winter. 
| As the of health is a matter that 


tien, or perhaps one of the jearn- prevention of disease would not be unacceptable to 
Now | would like to ask what 
jons are? for 1 must confess 


those that I have had the honor to address. 

In addition to keeping the body warmly clad in 
t winter, it-is important to keep the blood well sap- 
plied with carbon, which will combine with the ex- 
cess of oxygen taken into the lungs by inhaling con- 
densed air, and thereby prevens its chemical attacks 
apon the living tisswes of the peculiarly exposed 
lungs. ‘This supply of carbon in the blood can be 
secured by eating meat and nutritious vegetable 
food, far more of which are needed in cold than in 
+ | warm weather. C ption is the ing, the 
slow combustion of the tissues of the lungs by the 
t | chemical action of oxygen gas, concentrated or con- 
densed by cold. Hence, by fleeing from our North- 
ern winters to a mild climate, where only about one- 
- | half the quantity of oxygen, it being rarified by heat, 
is taken into the langs ai each respiration, consump- 
tive persons often recover. On the other hand, per- 
1 | Sons, living in warm climates in » and in- 
dulging too freely in animal and other carbonace- 
ous food, and inhaling.a rarified atmosphere, are 
afflicted with excess of carbon, or with bilious af- 
ctions They come north to acondensed oxygen- 











Orthography, where you said, We now find | ous atmosphere to regain their health, and generally 


F find it. Living sparingly in summer, and on sub-acid 


an i—furnep ; and loam with a 00—loom, as the | fruits that flourish most in warm climates and in 
weaver’s loom is spelt. Now I suppose it was | Warm seasons, and contain little carbon and much 
an error in printing, but for the sake of the ar- | oxygen, isthe true preventive of bilious discases.’ 





Tea-anp Corr#é. “There are probably few 
things for which we ought, as regards the means 
of health, to be more grateful to Providence than 
for the introduction of tea and coffee. As civili- 
| zation advances, the man of wealth and rank 
| uses personal exercise less, whether in walking 
| or on horseback, and prefers the Juxurious car- 
. | riage as a means of transporting himself from 

place to place ; keeping pace with the progress 

of civilization, is the number of the thinking ant 
the studious increased, a class of men which is 
proverbially, and with few exceptions, sedenta- 
| ry ; tantamount to the increased number and im- 
| portance of our commercial relations, is a larger 


It is important to all | number of men drawn from the fields, and the 


- | health-fraught toils of agriculiure, into the pent- 


their time. occupied in sedentary, or almost se- 
dentary, employment ; and in these ways there 
has arisen a daily increasing number, of all 
classes, who, taking less exercise, could bear 
less food, could assimilate, cunsistently with 
health, a less amount of nutriment; who could 
not eat with impunity the meat and beer break- 
fasts, the heavy and substantial food to which 
their fathers had been accustomed ; and, as if to 
meet this, tea and coffee have been introduced, 
f\ and supply the desideratum: a diet which is 
| palatable, only moderately nutritious, and, if not 
abused, quite harmless. 
of late years fur the professors of certain new 
guises in which quackery has presented itself— 
arrayed in one case in the assumed garb of facts 
and experience ; in the other, in that of mysti- 
eal and fanciful reasonings—to contend against 
the harmlessness of these great beverages of 
daily nse; and to advise their discontinuance, 
unless in occasional, and probably infinitesimal 
doses, and for directly medicinal purposes. The 
experience, the comfort, the temperance, and 
the well-being of civilized man, are all happily 
adverse tosuch a view as this; and, like most 
of the other errors of these quacks and visiona- 
ries, it hardly influences the many, and cannot 
long continue to influence even the few. [Rob- 
ertson on Diet and Regimen. 





Ace or Poutrry. Farmers usually sell poul- 
try alive, except in some parts of the country, 
such as the Borders, where geese are killed and 
plucked for the sake of their feathers before be- 
ing sent to Market. Poulterers in towns, on the 
other hand, kill and pluck every sort of fow! fur 
sale, so that the purchaser has it in his power to 
judge of the caréass; and, if he buys an inferior 
article at afigh price, it must be his own fault. 
It is easy to judge of a plucked fowl, whether 
old or young, by the state of the legs. If a hen’s 
spur is hard, and the scales on the legs rough, 
she is old, whether you see her head or not; but 
the head will corroborate your observation, if the 
under bill isso stiff that yeu caunot bend it 
down, and the comb thick and rough. A young 
hen has only the rudiments of spurs, the scales 
on the legs smooth, glossy, and fresh colored; 
whatever the color may be, the claws tender and 
short, the under bill soft, and the comb thin and 
smooth. An old hen-turkey has rough scales 
on the legs, callosities on the soles of the feet, 
and long, strong claws; a young one the reverse 
of all these marks. When the feathers are on, 
an old turkey cock has a long beard, a young 
one but a sprouting one; and when they are off 
the smooth scales on the legs decide the point, 
besides, difference of size-in the wattles of the 
néck, and in the elastic spot upua the nose. An 
old goose, when alive, is known by the rough- 
ness on the legs, the streagth of the wings, par- 
ticularly at the pinions, the thickness and strength 
of the bill, and the firmness and thickness of the 


winter, co ia sammer, and quiet thr t the | feathers; and when plucked, by the legs, pin- 
| year, by stimulating with the elements @fwool, the | jons, and bill, and the coarseness of the skin. 
organs that secrete this valuable ¢ of the 


Docks are distinguished by the same means, but 
there is this difference that a duckling’s bill is 
much longer in proportion to the breadth of its 
head than that of an old duck. A young pigeon 
| is discovered by its pale culored, smooth sealed, 
tender, collapsed feet, and the yellow long down 
interspersed among the feathers. A pigeon that 
can fly has always red colored legs and no down, 
and ts then too old for use. [Stephen's Book of 
the Farm. 





Inrication. The wonderful fertility of 
Egypt is, perhaps, more universally recognized 
than that of any other portion of the globe. For 


more than three thousand years the lands inun- 
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Tue Corn Cror. The corn crop of this year 
was 417,897,000 bashels. The yearly exports 
from 1791 to 1819, several times arose above a 
million bushels, sometimes over two millions, but 
from 1819 to 1845, they did not in any one year 
amoant to a million. in 1846, the exports were 
1,826,068 bushels corn, and 298,786 bbls. corn 
meal. In 1847, the exports have arisen to the enor- 
mous quantity of 17,272,815 bushels corn and 
945,049 bbis. meal. 





>| Tae Wearuer. The grass in this vicinity 
looks almost as green as it generally does in 
May. The buds also, on many of the shrabs 
and trees look grevn and swollen, owing to the 
mild weather and rain that have prevailed to 
such an uncommon extent. The springs are 
now well filled and every thing seems ready for 
the setting in of winter. Rarely do we have an 
autumn so favorable fur the poor and needy as 
has been the pastone. [Springfield Gazette. 





Paris, November, 1847. The distinguished 
savant Alexander de Humboldt, is now ona 
visit to Paris. He is enjoying excellent health, 
and notwithstanding his advanced age, retains 
the activity of Sody and spirit, which belong to 
much fewer years. His reception is highly 
flattering, but not more so than it should be in 
this brilliant centre of literature and science. 
He was received day before yesterday by the 
King at St Cloud, whence, at 1 P. M. he ac- 
companied their Majesties, the King and Queen, 
and several other members of the Reyal Family, 
on a visit to the Maseam and Palace of Ver- 
sailles. The illustrious veteran attends the 
Academy of Sciences, and the meetings of other 
learned bodies. He has just entered upon his 
79th year. [Courer. 





up and close atmosphere of a town, and have | 


It bas been the fashion | 


U.S. NORTHWESTERN GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
VEY. . 


It will be recollected that oar government some 
time since took the initiatory measures for a scientific 
examination of a portion of the North Western terri- 
tory of the United States, embracing the northern 
part of Iowa and Wisconsin, and a large portion of 
the Mine-ota territory. ‘The daty of making this 
survey was confided to the direction of Dr. D.D. 
Owen. One of the three seasons which was deemed 
necessary for the completion of the labor is ended, 
land Dr. Owen and his party, consisting of B. P. 
Shomard, B. C. Macy, A. Litton. J. G. Norwood, 
and A. Randall, returned to St. Louis about the 
middle of Novepber. ‘The Repablican of that place, 
| in advance of the detailed official report, farnishes 
| the following interesting sketch of the results of the 
| ladors of the season. 
| A reconnoisance has been made of the country on 

both sides of the Mississippi river, North of the Wis- 
| consin and Tarkey rivers, embracing the whole of 
| the Chippewa’ land district sitaated in Towa and 
Wisconsin. The Wisconsia, Prairie la Cross and 
| 





Black rivers—all the branches of the Chippewa, St. 
Croix, Bois Brule and Montreal or Mavvais rivers, 
and the West fork of Bad river—have been explored 
| from their mouths to their respective sources. The 
| St. Peter’s river was ascended a little beyond the 
| Bois Frane and all the streams Svuuth of the St. Pe- 
| ter’s and North of the United States’ geographical 
;survey made by Dr. Owen in 1839, bave been as- 
| cended as far as they were navigable in birch bark 
| canoes. 
| The corps, daring the first season, hive crossed 
| the country from the Mississippi to Lake Superior 
| six times, and ia the execation of their exp!orations, 
| the corpsconjointly have travelled over an extent of 
| several thousand miles. 
A detailed sarvey has been made in connection 
| with the linear survey of the“Soathern portion of the 
| Chippewa land district, as well as the region on both 
sides of Lake St. Croix, and between that lake and 
| the Mississippi. The whoie extent of the country 
| of which a reconnoisance has been made during the 
| present season, is estimated to be equal, in area, to 





| the State of New York. 
| The labors of the corps have not been restricted | 
exclusively to the investigation of ‘he geological and | 
| mineral character of this Northwestern section of | 
| country. Its agricultaral resources have been par- 
| ticularly examined—astatistics of its lumber trade 
| collected—important additions made to its physical 
geography. hitherto but little known—and particular 
attention directed to the acquirement of every kind 
of knowledge calculated to afford valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the real valae of the country, 
| whether applicable to the requisitions of the miner, 
the manufacturer, the farmer, the trader or the man 
| of seience. During the present winter, chemical 
} analyses will be made of the ores and ore-bearing 
| rocks and the different soils which have been col- 
| lected; upon the completion of which the first an- 
| nual report will be drawn up, containing detailed 
| statements, accomprnied by a geological chart, em- 
| bracing the general results of the observations of all 
| the members of the corps daring the present year. 

As respects the geology of the section of country 
surveyed, its rocks belong, in a great measure, to 
the primary and silurian, or protozoac formation. 
The lower ugnesian limestone, the lead bearing 
rock of southern Missouri, is found on the west 
side of the Mississippi river, from Turkey river, 
which enters the Mississippi near Prairie da Chien, 
to the St. Peter's river, displaying, in various locali- 
| ties, indications of considerable lead ledges. 

On the eas'ern side of the Mississippi river primi- 
tive rocks are met with in places from forty to sixty 
miles from the river. These granite formations are 
important for architectural purposes, and at no very 
distant period will be valaable as articles of com- 
merce, as the great valley of the Mississippi, to the 
south, is formed of secondary rocks, which are far 
inferior for the permanent constraction of edifices. 

Throughout this primitive region, the granitic 
rocks mike their a>pearance in a succession of 
rounded knobs, elevated from ten to fifty feet above 
the waters of the surrounding country. Their gen- 
eral range is 8S. W. and N. E. These rocks present 
considerable variation in character and composition. 
Sometimes they are hornblendic, approaching to 
perfect syenite: at other times, feldsparthic. Some 
portions are massively stratified, the masses being 
nearly vertical. On ths western limits of these 
primitive rocks, there are several Isrgo deposits of | 
iron ore.’ The trap ranges with the exception of 
those crossing the St. Croix River, are found on the 
water courses which empty into Lake Superior, and 
is the rockin which the Lake Superior copper is 
found, and no doubt valuable mines of this mineral 
will be, hereafter, discovered in these ranges, equal 
to any heretofore found farther easton Lake Supe- 
rior, as they constitute a portion of the same ranges. 
In the vicinity of these trap ranges, the land is tila- 
ble, the soil good, and generally covered with arich | 
growth of the 1 maple. 

At the Falls of St. Croix, fifty to sixty miles from 
the Mississippi, there is a grand outburst of green 
stone, epidote and parphyritic trap, forming a series 
of dykes, 170 feet and mure in elevation, above the 
streams, and traversed by veins of native copper, 
carbonate, and probably grey sulpharet. 

At the Falls of 3t. Croix, immediately in juxta- 
position with the trap, in soins places entangled in 
the disrapted portion of these rocks, are beds highly 
charged with lingulas and orbiculars, some, if not 
all of them, probably, of i ibed_ speci 
‘These beds differ in lithalogical character from any- 
thing observed elsewhere in the protozoic strata of 
the west, and perhaps in any portion of the United 
States. These lingular and orbicalar beds, though 
often crowded sith remains ofthese genera of mo- 
lusea,are found to be sabordinate to a quartzose 
sandstone, also containing lingulas and orbiculars, 
probably of the same species as ia equivalent beds 
of Potsdam sandstone of New York, making them 
of great geological interest, as they are undoubtedly 
the lowest fossiliferous beds ever noticed in the 
west, and as rich in remains of these forms of mo- 
lasea as any of the most fossiliferous beds of the 
Ohio valley. 

Some distance above these lingalar and orbicular | 
beds, but yet considerably below the lower magne- | 
sian limestone of Wisconsin, we have a strata of the 
Iuthalogical character of the hydraulic limestone. 
+ These strata are of great geological interest as they 

make us acquainted with some of the earliest forms 
of organic existence yet brought to light in this 
| country, and farnish a new clue to the identification 

of strata. Inthe reats of the trap are found por- 
| tions of thé adjacent fossiliferous strata indurated, 

altered, and even cemented to portions of trappean 

rocks with their fossils unobl:terated and even well 
| formed. 

Phe magnetic’ variations in these granitic and 
traperian ranges is often great, at times so mae) so 
as to reverse completely the direction of the poles. 
A variation fluctuating from 5 to 20 degrees on either 
side of the true meridian, was not uncommon. 

There are about 20 different species of animal in 
this region, many of them valuable for their furs. 

The rivers and lakes contain a large variety of 
fish, in the greatest abundance, and of superior es- 
culeat qualities. 

The attention of the corps has been particularly 
directed to botanical discoveries. ‘There are found 
m this district, so far as ascertained, forty-five dis- 
tinct species of forest trees, constituting twenty-five 

|, and embracing twelve of the natural or- 

- sy Of these the most valuable are the white and 

ao pine, (pinas strobus and pinus resinosa) the 

miock, (abes canadensis-lin) and the sugar ma- 
ple, (acer saccharinum lin) 

Of the resinous trees there are some eleven or 
twelve spectes, of which the most important are the 
white and yellow pine, on account of the immense 
amount of lamber which they furnish, and the hem- 
lock for the great qaantity of tanners’ bark it will 
afford. Some idea may be formed of the immense 
lose which the United States government sustains in 
the destraction of timber in the extensive piaeries 
of this region, when we reflect that independently of 
the large quantities that are rafted off in logs, square 
timber, ty es and laths there are in operation on 
the waters of the Wisconsin 45 saws; on the Black- 
river 16 siws; on the Chippewa 7; on the St. Croix 
12 Popes in the whole, 80 saws. As each 
saw is capable of turning out anoually half a million 
feet of sawed lumber, there are annually sawed for- 
ty millions of feet of lumber, worth in St. Louis 
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nearly half a million of dollars. 

_ Qa the head waters of the streams on the East 
side of the Mississippi, there are extensive forests 
of hemlock, capable of affording an ample supply of 
bark for all the tanneries which may hereafter be 
established in the West, a want of which material 
has been an impediment to the prosecution of the 
tanning business in the valley of the upper Missis- 





sippi, and which has forced us to export our raw 
hides to the East and import their leather in return. 
The sugar maple tree grows so abundantly ond 


yields so laxuriantly in the Minesota territory, that | 


at some fatare period it will be second only to Lou- 
isiana in the production of sugar. An Indian squaw, 
performing all the labor herself, can obtain, during 
the sap season, 300 pounds of sugar with her imper- 
fect Indjan atensi!s. ep 

The wild rice, (zizania aquatica,) infinitely supe- 
rior in taste and far more nutitrious than the rice of 
the Southern states, grows abundantly as an indi- 
genous yegetable, and can be cultivated to almost 
any extent, in the lakes which abound in this terri- 
tory, and will in all probability, at no very distant 
period, compete with the Southern production. 
After the tops of the rice plants have been tied up 
in smnall sheafs as it stands growing in the water, 
an Indian squaw with her canoe will gather from 
five to ten bushsls of rice per day. ‘ ; 

The cranberry (oxycoccos macrocarpe,) is an in- 
digenous vegetable of this region, and grows very 
abundantly in its wild state, and will, in all proba- 
bility, be extensively cultivated in the wet and 
swamp lands of this section, and which are almost 
useless for other agricaltaral purposes. We look 
forward with t interest to the official report, 
which, we hope and expect, will contain a fall and 
minute statement of all the discoveries and research- 
es that have been made in relation to the animal, 
vegetable and minetal resources of this important 
section of the great West. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAIL- 
WAYS. 


The N. Y. Sun says upon this subject : 


‘‘While we claim for Brother Jonathan an en- 
tirely superior spirit of go-ahead-ativeness com- 
pared with his old father John Bull, we must 
confess that, in many respects, the !atter has 
more regard for the rights and comforts of his 
children than Jonathan. His railroads are an 
example. They are to be sure, not built over 
swamps, through woods and everywhere as with 
us, in order to accommodate every body, but 
those which are built are substantial, prompt in 
keeping time, and conducted by servants who 
make it their business to serve the public. What- 
ever monopoly Capitalists may enjoy in the 
buildings and dividends, they cannot defy the 
public nor the government, and when complain- 
ed of shake their charters at the complainant, 
and Jaugh him to derision. When the principal 


English lines were opened, the directors at- | 


tempted, like many in this country, to play the 
game ‘do as we please,” grading their charges 
and hours of starting, &c., to suit their own 
pockets, and changing the same as often and as 
they chose. The public complained of the nui- 
sance, and Parliament set about correcting the 
evil. ‘The most important regulation was that 
every line should furnish at certain times, each 
day, say for instance on the London and Bir- 
mingham road, a third class of cars at one fore- 
noon and one afternoon trip for the convenience 
of the poor. These are called “Government 
cars,”’ and the price per mile is regulated by the 
government at one penny. Rain or shine, be 
the crowd great or small, the cars must be reg- 
ularly attached. If there is but a single passen- 
ger, he can claim at the proper hour a car, 
which the haughtiest Director dare not refuse, 
unless he wishes to incur a heavy fine, a suit 
for damages by the individual claiming the car, 
and perhaps forfeiture of the charter. Such is 
the absolute check placed by Government upon 
those corporations created for the public benefit. 
At first the directors were left to select the hours 
for the third class trains, and attached them. ei- 
ther early in the morning or late in the evening, 
to the detriment of the poorer class of travellers, 
but Government soon corrected this operation, 
and forced them to adopt seasonable hours. 
They also commenced with open uncovered cats, 
this too was directly remedied, until now the 
English railroads are in fair subjection to the 
public. As regards transmit of mails, they are 


| carried free, accompanied by Post Office guards, 


this being onvof the stipulations in chartering 
the roads, and a just oaz too. If Government 
grants peculiar privileges to corporate bodies, it 
is entitled to some return. Under this arrange- 
ment ao English mail train might as well resign 
its charter as to refuse to carry, or leave a mail 
behind unless warranted by the Post Office. 
When shall we have some such restrictions in 
this country upon out overbearing, public defy- 
ing railway corporations' Will Congress and 
the State ene look to it?’’ 





Raitroaps in tHe New Enouanp Srartes. 
By a careful enumeration of the railroads in the 
New England Siates it is ascertained that there 
were 2420 miles finished, or in progress of con- 
straction, November, 1817. Most of the un- 
finished roads, it is presumed, will be completed 
by the end of 1848. 


The following is about the number of mi'es of 
railroad in each of the above six States, con- 


taining altogether an area of 61,784 square 
miles : 


States. Miles Railroads. Area square miles. 
Maine, 300 30,000 
New Hampshire, 475 9,194 
Vermont, 370 9.056 
Massachusetts, 900 7,500 
Connecticat, 300 4.674 

| Rhode Island, 75 1,360 


Beside the above, there are several hundred 
miles of railroad projected, for which charters 
have been obtained. The capital already invest- 
ed in railroads in the New England States is 
supposed to amount to $50,000,000. [Com- 


| mercial Advertiser. 


Porutation aND Procress or Wisconsin. 
The Milwaukie Courier of Nov. 16 says the 
present population of this territory (which is ex- 
pected to be admitted into the Union, as a Siate, 
in 1848) is estimated at from 210,000 to 230,000. 
Wisconsin has the precedence of six Siates, 
and it seems to be considered that in 1850 the 
population will fall but litle short of 500,000, 
Under the apportionment, the new State at the 
present ratio of 70,680, will probably have seven 
members of Congress in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The following table, says the same 
paper, will show how slowly population moved 
at first, and with what an accelerated increase it 
has been gradually gaining :— 

1830 


8.246 1842 46 ,678 
1836 11,686 
1538 18,149 1816 (census) 155,277 
1840 30,954 1847 (est.) 225,000 


There is such a vast extent of territory (80,000 
square miles) with a soil so superior, and eapa- 
ble of such diversified productions, that the in- 
crease by emigration must keep up for years to 
come. 


+ 


‘MECHANIC ARTS. 














EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


We spent an hour on Saturday in a visit to 
the manufactory of Fitzerald's Portable Mill for 
grindiag Grain, Coffee, Spices, Salt, &=., of 
which we have hitherto spoken. Several mills 
were pat in operation by hand and steam power, 
converting Wheat and Corn into good Flour and 
Meal with satisfactory rapidity. We presume 
it is not intended that those mills shall ever su- 
percede entirely the great flouring establishments 
now in being. But for any new settlement—for 
a plantation or neighborhoood distant from mills, 
it seems almost indispensable. One of these 
mills hardly occupies more room than a chest of 
drawers—may be put up by any mechanic in any 
spare room, barn, or wood shed, and will grind, 
by horse-power, almost any farmer's grain with 
less expense of time and team than would be re- 
quired to take it to a mill two miles off. It may 
be propelled, by water, steam, horse or hand 
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power, and few farms this way are without a 
| brook that would suffice to turn it at a trifling 
| cust. 
‘Those who have experienced the delights of 
| going ten or twenty miles to mill, over bad 
| roads, and then finding the mill out of order, or 
choked with custom, so that another day must 
| be spent. in coming after the meal, will know 
| how to appreciate this invention. The gnoding 
| surfaces are of the best French Burr Stone, rea- 
| dily picked and put in order by almost any one. 
| The first one pot up in this city about two years 
| ago is now in daily operation, as good as ever, 
| and grinds 300 Ibs. of Coffee per hour. There 
| are many neighberhoods in which it would be 
| richly worth one thousand dollars to have one of 
them. We saw two of them put up for the 
| California expedition. [N. York Tribune. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN BUFFERS POR 
RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

In all the details of sailway carriage building, 
| next to sound axles and well-constructed wheels, 
| there is no part on which the comfort and safety 
| of passengers depend so much as on well ar- 
|ranged buffers. Very litle change, however, 
| fas taken place for many years in the principle 
| on which the common railway baffer is construct- 
| ed—viz: by powerful springs, made of constant- 

ly diminishing plates of steel, precisely similar 
to the common coach-spring. A series of these 
are laid in a frame, beneath the floor of the car- 
riage, and, in connection with iron rods, are 
placed in communication with the buffer-heads, 
ateach extremity of every carriage, as also of 
the tender to the locomotive ; and, on stoppages, 
‘or slackening of speed, taking place, these 
springs are acted upon by the buffer-rods, so as 
to break the foree of the concussion. We are 
| not aware that there has been any very partic- 
ular objection to the use of those spring buffers, 
or that, when in order, they fail to answer the 
purpose for which they were intended; but they 
are, to a certain degree, complex and expensive, 
liable to breakage and disarrangement, and are, 
| moreover, difficult of access for cleaning and re- 
| pairs. We have, during the week, had an op- 
portunity of inspecting a newly-invented buffer, 
which has been patented by Messrs. Fuller and 
de Bergue, which combines simplicity with great 
| strength and powerful elasticity, and has the ad- 
| vantage of being always within reach, without 


| interfering with any other part of the carriage. 
| It consists of two cast iron cylinders, fitting one 
| into the other, in the manner of a telescope—the 
larger being fixed by strong screws and nuts, 
through the base-plate, to the end of the car- 
riage, or wagon frame. These cylinders are 
turned and bored to fit each other perfectly, the 
| smaller being fitted with a wrought iron pin, 
| round which the rings of india-rubber and plates 
| of iron move freely, and allow of the expansion 
| and contraction of the caoutchoue. 

The rings of caoutchoue are about 5 inches in 
| diameter, and 11-2 thick, the separating iron 
| plates, about 7 inches—consequently the inter- 
vening space is left for the expansion of the ma- 
terial, as before stated. The baffer-head, which 
forms the point of contact, is made of wood, as 
| usual. 

When two of these buffers meet, it will be at 
once perceived, that the blow or pressure, is 
transmitted to the India-rubber, which, from its 
elasticity, and yielding property, prevents the 
| shock from being felt by the passengers. With 
| the usual traffic, these baffers act in the most 

smooth and pleasant manner; and, in case of 

very powerful blows, and severe concussivos, 
|they are of much greater strength than any 
| steel-springs could possibly be made; while the 
| whole forming together one solid, yet elastic 
| mass, it is next to impossible that they can be 
| disarranged, except in collisions of the severest 
| kind. They are evidently calculated for extreme 
| durability, and are now in use on the following 
| lines—viz: Norfolk, Eastern Counties, Brigh- 
| tn, Midland Counties, Ipswich, Great Western, 

York and New Castle, and several Scotch lines, 
| giving the utinost satisfaction. [London Mining 
| Journal. 








Smoke Preventive Apparatus. The Pitts- 
burg Gazette gives an account of the successful 
trial in a cotton factory in Alleghany city, of 
Williams’ **Smoke Preventive Apparatus.”’ It 
says:—*'The experiment has proved completely 
snecessful, and will save in this one factory 
twenty-five bushels of coal a day. While the 
chimneys of the neighboring factories were yes- 
terday vomiting forth clouds of black smoke 
that darkened the atmosphere of one of the fio- 
est Indian Summer days we have seen, the 
Smoke Preventive in the cotton factory we have 
named, consumed all the particles of smoke that 
dropped almost like rain from other points around 
us. 





Gurra Percna, We have seen some of this 
strange gum, which we have formerly described 
in a number of articles, made into most excellent 
soles for boots. and shoes. It is also the best 
substance yet discovered for bands to drive ma- 
chinery. Mr. Eugene Dapoy, Pharmaceutist, 
No. 609 Broadway, has a number of fine speci- 
mens of it in his possession, which he is manu- 
facturing into articles of Surgery. We believe 
that this substance is yet destined to effect an 
entire revolution in some of the arts... [Scientific 
American. 





Patent Grease. The Saturday Courier says 
that Booth’s patent grease for railroad axles is com- 
posed of 1 gallon of water, 3 pounds of tallow, 6 
pounds of palm oil, 1-2 pound of common soia, 
(or 8 ibs, of tallow and 10 Ibs. of palm oil.) The 
mixture to be heated to 210 degrees, and well stir- 
red tll it cools down to about 70 degrees. 





An American Cuina Manvracrory. We 
learn that a gentleman named Ridgeway, from 
Staffordshire Eng., has established a manufac- 
tory of china and queensware on the Big Sandy 
River, in Virginia, within a mile and a half of 
the Ohio. 





HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 

Quince Cueese. Have fine ripe quinces, and 
pare and core them. Cut them into pieces, 
weigh them, and to each pound of the cut quia- 
ces, allow half a pound of the best brown sugar. 
Pat the cores and patings into a kettle with wa- 
ter enough to cover them, and keep them close- 
ly covered. When you fiad they are boiled to 
pieces and quite soft, strain the water over the 
sugar, and when it is entirely dissolved, put it 
over the fire and boil it to a thick syrup, skim- 
ming it well. When no more scum arises, put 
on the quinces, cover them well, and boil them 
all day by a slow fire, stirring and mashing them 
down with a spoon, till they are a thick smooth 
paste. Then take it out and put it into butter- 
ed tin pans, or deep dishes. Let it set to get 
cold. It will then turn out so firm that you may 
cut it like cheese. It is intended for the tea-ta- 
ble. [Ohio Cultivator. 





Water, when hot, dissolves more salt, sugar, 
&c., than when it is cold. Hence the aiility of 
pouring hot salt and water over articles to pre- 
pare them for pickling; and hot syrup upon pre- 
served fruts; for the salt or sugar, that would 
erystalize as the liquid cooled, is taken up by the 
fruit, &c., which by being heated also, absorbs 
more than it could be made to do do if it were 
put on cold. 





Means or Paxventine Aciptty ix Brean. 
Bread made in warm weather is frequently sour, 
and is thas not only disagreeable, bat unwholesome. 
We are assured by a correspondent that a little car- 
bonate of magnesia, in the proportion of three grains 
to a pound of flour, entirely obviates the risk o. 
this accident. 
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KC Oar readers will find the President's Mes- | 
It is quite long bat 


sage entire in this day's paper. 
we thought the whole would be more satisfactory 
than a part. The President has thes a chance of 
exhibiting hie views to his opponents as well as to 
his friends. One story is said to be good till another | 
ja told, and we shal! have many others before the 
Session is over. Readers will judge, when they 
jook at both sides, which party is nearest to the 


truth. 





WCF The President asks Congress to tex tea and 
coffee to raise money to maintain a standing army in 
Mexico. We hope Congress will consider well and 
long before it lsys a tax on articles that farmers and 
mechanics are now very generally using a8 eubsti- 





tutes for ardent spirit. 

iC? I the Senate, Wednesday, Mr. Dix of N. 
York presented a series of resolutions from that 
Eiate m favor of Mr. W bitney’s project of a railroad 
to the Pacific. Mr. Dickinson also presented reso- 
lutions of the seme State in favor of equal newspa- 
per postage 

bc} It ia stated by a correspondent of the Atlas 
thet Mr. Palfrey did not vote for Mr. Winthrop for 
speaker at either of the three ballotings in the 
House, but threw hia vote for Mr. Hudson, though 
Mr. Hudson voted uniformly for Mr. Winthrop, 
Mr. Winthrop voted for the 50,000 army bill, but 
Mr. Hudson did not. 

KC} On Friday, upon the Western Railroad, be- 
tween Warren and West Brookfield, two trains go- 
ing in the same direction came in collision by which 
one of the engines and fifteen freight cars were in- 
jured. No person was burt 








icf It is reported that one thousand men are 
thrown out of employment by the failure of the pro- 
prietors of the Covington iron works in Baltimore. 
Their establishment being a most extensive one. 





Save or pews iS Framincnam. We are in- 
formed that more than seven thousand dollars 
were real.zed by the sale of pews in the new 
Unitarian Church on Wednesday. There are 


74 pews in the house, and 43 of them were 


sold—the choice money amounted to 487 dol- 
Jars ; 70 dollars was the highest sum bid for 
choice. The highest pews were appraised at 


210 dollars. The sum paid for the highest pew 


was therefore 280 dollars. 


LU? The President reminds Congress that it 
has already sanctioned the war by an almost 
uranimous vote for raising the army—and in- 
dorsing the old story that “‘wer evists by the act 
of Mexico.’ It is too true that euch a vote was 
taken. Will the Whigs explain at this Session 
To 


vote under a protest,is not the best course in 


why they sanctioned such a statement! 


politics, or in any other game. 

i? Mr. Winthrop is the third Speaker of the 
House from Massachusetts under the U.S, Con- 
stitution. Judge Sedgwick was the first. Hon. 
Joseph B. Varnum was the second ; he presided 
during the 10th and the 11th Congress. The 
Transcript says Mr. W. was born on the day 
when Mr. Varnum first took the chair. 





{cH The weather, since the great rain of last 
week, has been remarkably mild and pleasant. 
The water in small ponds is yet uncovered with ice, 
and ploughs bave been running for several days to 
expose and kill the wire grass, should the frost take 
hold in earnest. We have had a fine time to pre- 
pore for snow and for winter's threatening blasts. 

Dry Goons, Cuear. Messrs. G. W. Warren 
& Co. offer great inducements at the “original one 


” 


price store Their system is the best known and 
we take pleasure in inviting attention to their adver- 


tisement on the next page. 


Ip The advertisements displaced to make 
room for the message shal] be inserted next 
week. 





Ik? Nathan Sargent has been elected Ser- 
jeant-at-arms, and Mr. Horser Door-keeper of 
the House of Representatives. 


Suave Trapde on tHe Eastern Coast oF 
Arnica. Itappears, by the London Times that 


the British government has recently concluded a 


| a Postmaster. 


MEETING OF THE 30TH CONGRESS. | 


On Monday ‘ast 2 quorum of both Honses assem- 
bled at the Capitol. 


Ix Sxware the members were called to order by Wednesday. Capt. Marrington states that he has 
| €Xperienced a ion of ur d 
rot! was called and all the members answered to’ 1), day of his departure, Nov. 19th. 


the Vice President, Mr. Dailas, at 12 o'clock. The 


their names bat Messrs. Webster, Baldwin, Clayton, 
Pierce, Calhoun, Berrien, Bagby, Bell, Benton, and | 
Butler. The new senators had the oath adminis- | 
tered to them by the Vice President. 


wait on the House, was adopted. 


In THe House, the members wer: called to or- | 
der by the Clerk of the lust House, B. B. French. 


to their names. 
On motion of Mr. J. Q. Adams, it was resolved | 
that the members present proceed to the election of a 
' 


Speaker. 


The first ballot resulted thus:—Number of votes, | says :-— 


220; necessaty to a choice, 11); Robert C. Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, received 108; Lynn Boyd 
of Kentucky, 61; Robert McClelland of Michigan, , 
23; James A. McClernand of Illinois, 11; Scatier- 
ing, 17. No caoice. | 

‘The second ballot resulted thus:—Number of | 
votes, 219; necessary to a choice, 110; Robert Cc. 
Winthrop received 109; L. Boyd, 82. All others, 
28. No choice. 

The third ballot resulted thus:—Number of votes, | 
218; necessary toa choice, 110; Robert C. Win- | 
throp received 110; L. Boyd, 64; Robert McClel- | 
land, 14; scattering, 30. | 

Mr. Holmes of South Carolina did not vote. One | 
member was absent, and Mr, Levin of Pennsylvania 
voted for Mr Winthrop. 

Mr. Winthrop was conducted to the chair and | 
sworn in by Mr. Adams. He returned thanks in an | 
eloquent address to the House. 

ihe usual committees were appointed to wait on 
the President and Senate. : | 

The rules of the last House were adopted until | 
the third Monday of this month, excepting the one | 
hour rule, regulating debate, and the rules were re-| 
ferred to a select committee. | 

A committe was appointed to retire and simplify | 
a resolution brought forward to re-s ppoint Mr. French 
Clerk of the House. 

Mr. Levin nominated Benjamin B. French for 
Clerk. But without any farther question, the House, | 
by « vote ayes 112, nays 110, adjourned. } 


| 
' 





Coneress. In the Senate on Thursday, Mr. | 
Niles of Conn. announced the decease of his) 
late colleague, Senator Huntington. 

A series of resolutions, as usual on such occa- 
sions, was adopted. j 

The Senate adjourned over to Monday next. | 

The House on Wednesday, proceeded to elect | 
Whole number of votes 221. | 
L. C. McCormick had 110; “ir. Johnson, the 
present Postmaster, received 111, and was de-| 
clared re-elected. 





Burciary, ano Important Arrest. A dar- 
ing attempt at burglary was made in Lawrence 
on Tuesday evening, which resulied in the ar-) 
rest of two of the burglars, one of whom is the 
notorious Charley Morton, alias Cooper, alias 
Murphy, who was tried with Brown and Bell 
for the Currier & ‘lrott robbery. The other 
gave his name as John Brown. 

It seems that City Marshal Tukey got wind 
of the intended scheme, which was to rob the 
counting room of the Essex Manufacturing Co., 
and accompanied by policemen Towle, Hopkins, 
Carhon and Fuller, who were joined at Law- 
rence by officer G. F. Sanborn, proceeded to 
surround and watch the premises. 

The burglars, three in number, were allowed 
to commence operations, when the police rushed 
upon them. They resisted despera‘ely, and one 
managed to escape. The two named above, 
were taken and committed to jail. | 

We learn since that they were examined be- 


| fore a magistrate in Lawrence, and committed 


series of treaties with certain Arab Princes or Sheiks, , 


with a view to secure the aid of their governments 
in preventing the exportation of slaves from the Afri- 
can coast, particulerly in the Persian Gulf. The 
death-blow has already been given to the traffic in 
the Indian Archipelago, where the vessels in use are 
much more gfficient than the Arabian Slavers, and 
the opposition, ef course, much more formidable. It 
may be inferred therefore, that the plan of suppress- 
ing the traffic in the Persian Gulf, will be easily 


successful. 


UP Edward Mellen Esq. of Wayland, has | 


been appointed a Judge of the Common Pleas. 





Uy Harper & Brothers have just published 
“Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life and of Lan- 
guage’, in a very neat and convenient volume, 
containing fifteen lectures, intended to give an 


exposition of the moat interesting topics that en- | Pa : 
| coming year living evidence will be given that 


gage human attention. They treat of the soul, 
of the laws of Divine wisdom and Providence ; 
the last seven trace the development of mind or 
spirit within man himself and in science and 
public life. It is translated from the German 
by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. 

Also, No. 33 of the ‘The Pictorial History 
of England” with numerous engravings and ex- 
cellentiy printed. 
above in this city.) 





Accipent. A serious accident occurred to 
Rev. Mr, Stetson of Medford, on Friday last. 
In returning home from the funeral of the Rev. 
Mr. Ripley, and while at the distance of about 
two miles from his house, walking bythe side 
of the road, in the dark evening, he fell into a 
deep hole which had Been dug by order of the 
road surveyor, to the entrance of a drain, and 
was criminally left open without bar or light, to 
warn the unsuspecting passenger. In falling, 
Mr. S. was brought down with violence, on the 
right shoulder, which was broken close to the 
socket, rendering the chances of his ever re- 


covering the use of his arm precarious. [Salem 
Gazette. 





Arrival oF Propvce.  Bince yesterday 
morning, the following articles of produce have 
arrived at this port, by water, viz :—11,443 
bbls flour, (750 from Fredericksburg, the rest 
from New York and Albany,) 20,913 bushels 
and 3674 bags corn, 15,679 bushels and 1026 
bags ais, 516 bbls corn meal, 2022 bushels 
barley. 1500 do rye, 298 packages, 49 kegs but- 


ter, 3707 tons coal, 2250 bbls t . 
eller, of Thursday. $ turpentine. [Trav- 


(Ticknor & Co. have the | 
| of emigration. 





| al appearance of the emigrants were decidedly 


to jail in defaclt of bail in the sum of $5000 
each. [Mail. 








Prospects of Peace. The New Orleans 
Bulletin finds, by conversation with the officers 
recently returned from Mexico, that without ex- 
ception, they consider the idea of peace as per- 
fectly preposterovs. The problem to them only 
seems the more difficult of solution, Upon the 
various proposed modes of action, great diversity 
of opinion exists; but all agree that if further 
active operations are carried on, a large addi- 
tional force must be thrown into the country. | 

| 


Hints tro Wive Drinkers. On Friday 103 
hogsheads of adulterated wine were brought out | 
from the entrepot at Paris, and their contents | 
spilt into the Seine. ‘Immediately after this 
operation (says an eye-witness) the surface of 
the river was covered to the distance of two 
hundred yards with an innumerable quantity of 
fishes, poisoned by the deleterious liquor.” { 








| 

Nomination of Mayor. The Hon. Josiah) 
Quincy Jr., has been nominated as the Whig candi- 
date for the office of Mayor. In reference to this’ 


ination the Atlas says,— | : 
a are st la ipa oe. | Capt. Popham and ninety others perished with her. | 


“We feel gratified that Mr. Quincy has consented | 


to stand again, uniting, as he does, with so many 
requisites for the office, the experience of two years 


in progress. 

In the present juncture of circumstances, we are 
entirely persuaded that the interests of the city per- 
emptorily require that one possessing the knowledge 
of the routine of affairs, with reference to the Wa- 
ter Works, &c., should continue to sustain the bur- 
den of the office, (for such we know it to be,) and 
we therefore trust that Mr. Quincy will receive the 
undivided support of the party who have put him in 
nomination.” 





Tue sest News or Tae Year.—Mississiprt 
State Faitn. T. E. Robbins, Esq. is now on 
his way to Europe, for the purpose of meeting 
the holders of the Bonds of Mississippi, and 
making such arrangements as will entirely re- 
deem the honor of that state. Ina letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the New York Express, 
before his departure, Mr. R. states that the re- 
cent election in Mississippi was made to turn 
upon the question of repudiation, awd that the 
result has been a glorious victory in favor of 


happy omens of a return to happier days. 


our people are honest, and will, to the best of| 
their ability, prove just.”" | 





| 

Emicration To Liperta. The Liberia Pack-| 
et, though despatched on her last voyage nearly | 
two months earlier than was anticipated, took | 
out more than eighty emigrants. Of these the 
Maryland Colonization Society sent out forty- 
one; more than twenty were from the city of 
Baltimore, quite a new feature in the character 
The American Colonization So-| 
ciety sent oat forty. The character and gener- 


better than of any expedition since the La Fay- 
ette, in 1833. [Puritan. 





Emaxciration. The work of emancipation 
among the Danish West India Islands has begun 
—the royal decree had been received at St. Thom- 
as, proclaiming the abolition of slavery in all the 
Danish colonies. All slaves under sixteen years of 


ose are declared free from the 18th of September 
ast. 





Tox Unemrioren. There are nearly 12,000 
factory hands in Manchester without the means of 
employment, In Ashton-ander-Lyne, 8877 hands 
have struck work ; while the anemployed in that 
town and Lancaster, Preston and Bolton, amount 
to 4679. Beside the above, in nine towns in the 
district, there are no fewer than 14,500 hands 
unemployed. 





Dr. Cuatmers’ Works. We learn from the 
N. Y. Commercial, that a re-publication of the 
Posthumous Writings of Dr. Chalmers is about 
to appear, from the press of Messrs. Ha 


matters were in a better train and government paper 


i tinved to take place, and the Bank charges interest 
A motion for the appointment of a Committee to | + the rate of eight per cent. 


pot | this hour, is anything but encouraging. The report- 
The roll of members was called, and 220 answered | ed failures of other firma, together with the present 
| State of the money pearedy 2 


dia, has been one of far less excitement than we 


| the deep-seated mischief which has crept into our 


| the consigners of goods at Manchester, that the next 


| Fequirements of grain should be again, this season, 
| to any extent, the exchanges must inevitably turn 


| steadily returning to the coffers of the bank. Anoth- 


| success of our future manufacturing industry de- 


| or the chances of a war diminished. Se far as Eng- 


t ’ | Nothing material occurred on the 
r service, ata time when so many novel projects are | Wednesday, the 10:h day of 
| which day, ator about two o’elock in the afiernoon, 
,the ship was hove to, and soundings were had in 


| the wind increasing, 


|wnich abe vessel struck, and the darkness of the 
Chief Justice Sharkey, the candidate of the An-| night, it was impossible to make any effort tosave 
ti-Repudiationists. Mr. R. closes his letter with | *"¥ Part of the ship or cargo, 
this prediction : ‘*Mississippi will rapidly disen- | P 
thrall herself, and mx -nission to Europe gives 0’clock on the 18th, when the House of Commons 
The | Proceeded to the choice or Speaker. 
pail of repudiation which has for years de-| f¥Te, the late Speaker, was re-elected by a unani- 
pressed the mirds of all good men in Missis- | ™S vote, and the Huuse adjourned to the next 


sippi, has fallen ; and I predict that within the) 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. | 


The Britannia from Liverpool, arrived here on 








gales from 





The commercial news is rather favorable. Money 
(consels) had risen two per cent. Bat failures con- 


The Liverpool European Times of the 19th says: 
“The of b 


general 





here, vp to 


re 


s added to the gloom 


which still hangs over all « 








Of Money and business affairs the European Times 


“It is satisfactory to state that the interval which 
has passed since ibe departure of the steamship Aca- 


have had to describe for some time. Numerous 
failures of mercantile houses, and a heavy list of 
bankrupts both in England and Scotland, sull attest 


commercial system, but, upon the whole, a ver 
marked improvement in public feeling has prevailed. 
The great discount houses in London have redaced | 
the rate of interest allowed on money at call by one | 
per cent, and movey for commercial purposes can j 
now be procured **at a price;’’ but whilst the min- 
imum rate at the Bank of England 1s still kept up at 
enght per cent., it would be delusive to say ‘hat our 
difficnities are removed. Large importations of bul- 
lion are pouring in from all quarters of Europe, the 
result of our high exchange, and of the vast number | 
of unpaid acceptances which have been returned to 
the drawers. ‘The accounts of the Bank of England | 
improve accordingly, and indicate that the reserve of 
notes and the bullion are on the increase. The 
improvement is slow, and we earnest}y trust that we 
may have no relapse. At the same time, it would 
be wrong to conceal that in the highest quarters, es- 
povally io the banking circles of London, and among 





and succeeding accounts from India are looked for 
with a deep and secret anxiety. The effect, also, 
of the overthrow of many long-established West In- 
dia houses in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
mast inevitably spread extensive ruin in our trans- 
atlantic colonies ; and until we are enabled to ap- 
preciate the full extent of the mischief which must 
in a greater or less degree reach every quarter of the 
globe with which we have ial relations, a 
certain degree of apprehension must prevail, which 
will teid to check large transactions in business. 
The immense imports of prodace which are still | 
pouring in, are also the cause of much anxiety, inas- 
much as a fearful re-action is anticipated; and if our 





against us, and withdraw the bullion which is now 


feature of a most unfavorable character for our fu- 
ture prospects is, that whilst the returns of the 
Board of Trade continue to exhibit an enormous in- 
crease of consumption of all the chief articles which 
contribute to the necessaries of Jife, or laxuries of 
the people, a very considerable diminution contin- 
ues to prevaii in all those imports upon which the 


pends. ‘These considerations must weigh with ev- 
ery reflecting merchant, and will doubtless form the 
g’ounds for serious deliberation in the new Parlia- 
ment about to meet. 


The London Morning Chronicle, the organ of the 
Russel] ministry, had on the 18th a long article upon 
the b of Parli tand the duties of the min- 
isters, The precarious situation of Europe is alladed 
to, as well as the chances that war may ensue, from 
the unsettled state of affairs, and the apparent break- 
ing up of the old systems. The Chronicle says, 

“To prevent the outbreak of such a wer is the 
main duty of Great Britain. Butit is obviously not 
by a timid or antiquated policy, nor by abject con- 
cessions to the aggressive epirit of her competitors, 
that the interests oF his empire are best to be served, 





land is responsible for the keeping of the general 
peace, she must fulfil her office, not by tying down 
the expansive forces of Europe to the tether of 1815, 
but rather by assisting to replace what is decayed 
in the ancient system, and aiding in the gradual re- 
establishment of the balance oF ieee on a wider, 
steadier and more comprehensive basis than the las- 
situde of Europe, after twenty years’ war, admitted 
of in 1815. According as crises occur in the troub- 
lous regions of the European system, England must 
be ready to express, wiih a promptness and author- 
ity which will compel attention, her view of the al- 
teraiions in the adjustments of the old system which 
she is di d to rec d, orto acqui in 
when recommended by othets.”’ 


Full aceounts of the capture of Mexico had reach- 














ed England and had disappointed the expectations of 
the majority of calculators there. The execation of 
the captured deserters causes the London Sun to ex- 
claim. ‘*That of all the atrocities ever perpetrated 
in warfare, not one is recorded, more cool, ,deliber- | 
ate and devilish in cruelty.’” 





Loss or rox Sterven Woitney anv Nine- | 
Ty-onE Persons. The packet ship Stephen Whit- | 
ney, from New York for Liverpool, was wrecked | 
off Cape Clear, on the night of the 10th ult., 


and | 


From the protest signed by the mate and two sea- | 
men, we take the following :— 


passage until 
November inst., on | 


| fifty fathoms. The weather was particularly thick, | 
and the Wind blowing very hard. The ship was | 
| under double-reefed topsails. At 60’clock, P. M., | 
the sails Were close reefed ; at | 
» made the land very close to the | 
Afiet ciearing off from the land, saw a fixed | 


8 o’clock, P. M 
ship. 


white light, which, on consulting with the captain, | 
| 1 took for the light on the Old Head of Kinsale; j 
| hauled off the ship on the starboard tack, heading 


SE by S, at 9 o'clock. Considering we had suffi- | 
cient offing, steered the channel course, E by S, and } 
at 1-4 to 10, the land was made ahead, and the | 
helm was put aport ; and on coming round, owing 
to the heavy sea then running, the ship went ashore. 
In a few Winutes, out of one hundred and ten hu- 
| man beings, passengers and crew, ninety-one per- 
ished, among whem was the captain and the sec- 
|ond mate. The persons who were saved lost all 
| their property, and were left nearly naked. Every 
exertion was made, but owing to the wild cliff on 


PARLIAMENT was at 2 





A by 
Mr. Shaw Le- 


day. 

By papers which have just reached us from Paris 
we learn that hostilities had actually commenced in 
Switzarland. It was reported that the bombardment 
of Friburg had begun, the firing having been dis- 
tinctly heard onthe French frontier. ‘The general 
staff had marched out of Berne on the 11th Nov. 

rumor was current that the Austrian had 
entered the Dachy of Modena, in order to leave the 
Modenese troops at liberty to occupy Fivizzano. 
The Prinee de Joinville continued at Spezzia. 


According to the latest intelligence from Mos- 
cow, the number of cholera patients in that city 
on the morning of the 16th of October amounted 
to 105. On that same day 37 others were at- 
tacked, of whom 23 have died. On the evening 
of the 17th of October, the number of patients 
was 135, which is considered an insifinificant 
proportion for 300,000 inhabitants. 


It is said that Victor Cousin, hitherto one of 
the Parisian arch priests of infidelity, has em- 
Christianity, gnd is about to become a 

monk of La Trappe. 

The American steam frigate Princeton arrived 
at Leghorn from Genoa on the 7th ult. The 
American government intends to keep a steamer 
or two constantly in the Mediterranean. Coals 
are now on their way to Malta from America for 
them The depot will be in Malta. 

Gold continues to be sent into this countoy in 
considerable quantities, the amount received dur- 
ing the past week being between £600,000 and 
£700,000. It is also understood that the Rus- 
sian government have made arrangements for 
the Shipment of gold tothe ameunt of 800,000 
half imperials to this country. 

By the last steamer from the United States a 
Temittance of £28,000 was received from the 
state Maryland for account of the dividends. It 
is creditable to that state that this remittance 








and Brothers, simultaneously with the original 
edition, from duplicate stereotype plates. 


was made two months before the dividends be- 
came due. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives 

The annual meeting of Congress is always an in- 
teresting event. The Representatives of the States 
and of the people come fresh from their constitu- 
ents to take counsel together for the common good. 

an existence of near three-fourths of a centu- 
ry. as a free and independent republic the problem 
nv longer remains to be solved, whether man is ca- 
pable of self-government. The success of our ad- 
mirable system is a conclusive refutation of the 
theories of those in other countries, who maintain 
that “a favored few” are born to rule, and that 
the mass of mankind must be governed by force. 
Subject to no arbitrary or hereditary authority, the 
people are the only sovereigas recognized by our 
constitution. Numerous emigrants of every line- 
age and language, attracted by the civil and relig- 
jous freedom we enjoy and by our happy condi- 
tion, annually crowd to our shores, and transfer 
their heart, not less than their allegiance, to the 
caus whose dominion belongs alone to the peo- 
ple. 
No country has been so much favored, or should 
acknowledge with deeper reverence the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine pretection. An all-wise Crea- 
tor directed and guarded us in our infant struggles 
for freedom. and has constantly wetched over our 
surprising progress, until we have become one of 
the great nations of the carth. 

It is in a country thus favored,and under a gov- 
ernment in which the executive an: legislative 
branches hold their authority for limited periods, 
alike from the people, and where all are responsi- 
ble to their respective constituencies, that it is 
again my duty to commuicate with Congress upon 
the state of the Union, and the present condjtion 
of public affairs. 





PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


During the past year the most gratifying proofs 
are presented that our country has been blessed 
with a wide-spread and universal prosperity. There 
has been no period since the government was 
founded,when all the industrial pursuits of our 
people have been more successful, or when labor 
in all branches of business has received a fairer or 
better reward. From our abandance we have 
been enabled to perform the pleasing duty of fur 
nishing food for the starving millions of less fa- 
vored countries. 

Inghe enjoyment of the bounties of Providence 
at home, such as have ly to the lot of 
any people, it is cause of ulation, that our 
intercourse with all the powers of the earth, ex- 
cept Mexico, continues to be of an amicable char- 
acter. ; 

It has ever been our cherished policy to cultivate 
peace and good will with all nations; and this pol- 
icy has been steadily pursued by me. 

No change has taken place in our relations with 
Mexico since the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress. The war in which the United States were 
forced to engage with the government of that 
country, still continues. 

I deem it unnecessary, after the full exposition 
of them contained in my message of the eleventh 
of May, 1846. and in my annual message at the 
commencement of the session ot Congress in De- 
cember last, to reiterate the serious causes of com- 
plaint which we had against Mexico before she 
commenced hostilities. 

It is sufficient on the present occasion to say, 
that the wanton violation of the rights of person 
and property of our citizens, committed by Mexi- 
co, her repeated acts of bad faith, through a long 
series of years, and her disregard of solemn trea- 
ties, stipalating for indemnity to our injured citi- 
zens, not only constituted ample cause of war on 
our part, but were of such an aggravated charac- 
ter as would have justified us before the whole 
world in resorting to this extreme remedy. With 
ananxious desire to avoid arupture between the 
two countries, we forebore for years to assert 
our clear right by force. and continued to seek re- 
dress for the wrongs we had suffered by amicable 
negotiation, in the hope that Mexico might yield 
to pacific councils and the demands of justice. 
In this hope we were disappointed Our Minister 
of peace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. 
The Mexican government refused even to hear the 
terms of adjustment which he was authorized to 
propose ; and finally, under wholly unjustifiable 
pretexts, involved the two countries in war, by in- 
vading the territory of the State of Texas, striking 
the first blow, and shedding the blood of our citi- 
zens on our own soil. 


MEXICO STRUCK FIRST. 


Though the United States were the aggrieved 
nation, Mexico commenced the war, and we were 
compelled in self-defence, to repel the invader, 
and to vindicate the national hénor and interests 
by prosecuting it with vigor until we coula obtain 
a just and honorable peace. 

On learning that hostilities had been commenc- 
ed by Mexico, I promptly communicated that fact, 
accompanied with a succinct statement of our oth- 
er causes of complaintagainst Mexico to Congress ; 
and that body, by the act of the thirteenth of May, 
1546, declared that “by the act of the republic of 
Mexico, a state of war exists between that govern- 
ment and the United States”"—this act declaring 
“the war to exist by the act of the republic of 
Mexico,” and making provision for its prosecution 
“to a speedy and saccessful termination,” was pas- 
sed with great unanimity by Congress, there be- 
ing but two negative votes in the Senate, and but 
fourteen in the House of Representatives. 

The existence of the war having thus been de- 
clared by Congress, it became my daty, under the 
constitution and jaws, to conduct and prosecute it. 
This duty has been performed, and though, at ev- 
ery stage of its progress, 1 have manifested a wil- 
lingness to terminate it by a just peace, Mexico 
has refused to accede to any terms which could 
be accepted by the United States, cousistently with 
the national honor and in’ 

The rapid and brilliant successes of onr arms 
and the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which 
had been overrun and conquered, before the close 
of the last session of Congress, were fully known 
to that body. Since that time the war has been 
prosecuted with increased energy. and I am grati- 
fied to state with a success which commands uni- 
versal admiration. History presents no parallel of 
so many glorious victories achieved by any nation 
within so short a period. Our army, regulars and 
volunteers, have covered themselves with imper- 
ishable honors. Whenever and wherever our forc~ 
es have encountered the enemy, though he was in 
vastly superior numbers, and often entrenched in 
fortified positions of his own selection, and of 
great strength, he has been defeated. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon our officers and 
men, regulars and volunteers, for their gallantry, 
discipline, indomitable,courage and perseverance, 
all seeking the post of danger, and vieing with 
each other in deeds of noble daring. 

While every patriot’s beart must exult, and a 

ust national pride animate every bosom, in be- 
jolding the high proofs of courage, consummate 
military skill, steady discipline, and humanity to 
the vanquished enemy. exhibited by our gallant 
army, the nation is called to mourn over the loss 
of many brave officers and soldiers who have fal- 
len in defence of their country’s honor and inter- 
ests. The brave dead met their fate ina foreign 
land, nobly discharging their duty, and with their 
country’s flag waving triumpantly ijn the face of 
the foe. Their patriotic deeds are justly appreci- 
ated, and will long be remembered by their grate- 
ful countrymen The parental care of the govern: 
ment they loved and served should be extended to 
their surviving families. 


MR. TRIST SENT TO MAKE PEACE. 


Shortly after the adjournment of the last session 
of Congress, the gratifying intelligence was received 
of the signal victory of Buena Vista and of the fall 
of the city of Vera Cruz, and with it the strong cas- 
tle of San Juan de Ulloa, by which it was defended. 
Believing that after these and other successes, so 
henorable to our arms and so disastrous to Mexico, 
the period was propitious to afford her another oppor- 
tunity, if she thought proper to embrace it, to enter 
into negotiations for peace, a commissioner was ap- 
pointed to proceed to the head quarters of our army 
with full powers to enter the negotiations and 
to conclude a just and ble treaty of peace. 
He was not directed to make any new overtures of 

ace, but was the bearer of a despatch from the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, in reply to one 
received from the latter of the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, in which the Mexican vernment was 
informed of his appointment, and of his nce at 
the head quarters of our army, and that he was in- 
vested with full to conclude a definitive treaty 


of peace, whenever the .Mexi might 
i ity a desire to do oWiite Pes amwrilling to 
subject the United States to another a re- 
fusal,{ was yet resolved that the evils of the war 
should not be protraced a day longer than might be 
rendered absolutely ry by the M 
Care was taken togive no instructions to the 
commissioner which could in any way interfere with 
our military operations or relax our energies in the 
tion of the war. He p d no authority 
in any manner to Control these operations, He was 
authorized to exhibit his instructions to the General 
in command of the army ; and in the event of a treaty 
being concluded and ratified on the part of Mexico,he 
was directed to give bim notice of that fact. On the 
happening of such contingency and on receiving notice 
eel, eo d was instructed 











oor we 9 ud further act I 
the Secretary ar to suspe: urther active mili- 
tary rations until further orders.. These instruc- 


the army, to deliver to the General i 
fh which he bore from the of State 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, and, on 
retary of War to cause it to be transmitted to the 
d the Mexi forces, with a request 
that it might be communicated to his government. 
acey ubah ones estaher talmase cote bet 
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Cerro Gordo. 





from Vera Cruz. commissioner arrived at the 
headquarters of the army a few days afterwards. His 
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presence with the and his diplomatic character 
Gore ubetpows aad Baskoan government, from 
Puebla, on the 12th of J 1847 
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tures were made, nor was any desire expressed by 
the Mexican 
for peace. : 
Our army pursued its march upon the capital, and, 
as it approached it, was met by fermidable resistance. 
Our forces first encountered the enemy,and achiev- 
ed signal victories in the severely contested battles 
of Contreras and Churabusco, It was not until after | 
these actions had resuited in decisive victories, and | 
the capital of the enemy was within our power, that 
the Mexican government manifested any disposition 
to enter into negotiations for peace; and even then, 
as events have proved, there is too mi reason to 
believe they were insincere, and that 
go through the forms of negotiation, the 
to gain time to strengthen the d 
ital and to prepare for fresh resi 
The General in command of the 
pedient to suspend hostilities . 
tering into an armistice with a vie the opening 

gotiati Cc issi were & ted on 
the part of Mexico to meet the commissioner on the 
part of the United States. The result of the _confer- 
ence which took place between these functionaries 
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ted Stvtes shall relinquish their t occupation 
of it, and their elaim to as saibmnity, an effort 


would be made by some foreign Power 

it, either by conquest or by purchase. no for 
eign government should aeguire it in either of 
these modes, an inde, t nary govern- 


ment would be established by = ne SSS 
such ‘orei, rs as may n in or remove to the 
country, i cee as it shall be known that the Uni- 
ted States have abandoned it. Such a government 
would be too feeble long to maintain its separate 
independent existence. and would finally become 
annexed to,or be a dependent colony of, some 
more powerful Strate. 

Should any foreign government attempt to pos- 
sess it as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate It 
with itself, the principle avowed by President Mon- 
roe in 1824, and re-affirmed in my rst annual mes- 
sage, that no foreign Power shall, with our con- 
sent, be permitted to plant or establish any new 
colony or dominion in any part of the North 
American continent, must be maintained. In 
maintaining that principle, and in resisting its in- 
vasion by any foreign Power, we might be involv- 
ed in other wars more expensive and more difficult 
than that in which we are now engaged. 

The provinces of New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias are contiguous to the territories of the United 
States, and if brought under the government of 
our laws, their resources—mineral, agricultural, 

facturing, and commercial—would soon be 





of the two governments, was a failure to lude a 
treaty of peace. : 

The commissioner of the United States took with 
him the project of a treaty already p' red, by the 
terms of which the indemnity required by the United 
States was a cession of territory. 


MUST TAKE TERRITORY OR NOTHING. 


It is well known that the only indemnity which it 
is in the power of Mexico to make, in satisfaction of 
the just and long-deferred claims of our citizens 
against her, and the only means by which she can re- 
imburse the United States for the expenses of the 
war, ie a cession to the United States of a portion of 
her territory. Mexico has no money to pay, and no 
other means of making the requi indemnity. If 
we refuse this, we can obtain nothing else. To re- 
ject ind ity by refusing to accept a cession of ter- 
ritory, would be to abandon all our just demands, and 
to wage the war, bearing all its expenses, without a 
purpose or definite object. : 

A state of war tes treaties previously exjst- 
ing between the belligerents, and a treaty of peace 
puts an end to all claims fer indemnity for tortious 





acts committed under the authority of one govern- 
ment against the citizens or subjects of another, un- 
less they are provided for in its stipulations. A trea- 





ty of peace which would terminate the existing war, 
without providing for indemnity, would enable Mexi- 
co, the acknowledged debtor, and herself the ag- | 
gressor in the war, to relieve herself from her just li- | 
abilities. By sucha treaty, our citizens, who hold | 
just demands against her, would have no remedy ei- | 
ther against Mexico or their own government. Our | 
duty to these citizens must forever prevent such a} 
peace, and no treaty which does not provide ample { 
means of discharging these demands, can receive my | 
sanction. iH y 

A treaty of peace should settle all existing differ- | 
ences between the two countries. If an adequate | 
cession of territory should be made by such a tretay, 
the United States should release Mexico from all 
her liabilities, and assume their payment to our own 
citizens. If, instead of this, the United States were } 
to consent to a treaty by which Mexico should again | 
engage to pay the heavy t of indebted 
which a just indemnity to our government and our | 
citizens would impose on her, it is notorious that she 
does not possess the means to meet such an under- | 
taking. From such a treaty no result could be an-| 
ticipated, but the same irritating disappointments | 
which have heretofore attended the violations of | 
similar treaty stipulations on the part of Mexico. | 
Such atreaty would be but a temporary cessation of | 
hostilities, without the restoration of the friendship 
and good understanding which should characterize 
the future intercourse between the two countries 

That Congress contemplated the acquisition of ter- 
ritorial indemnity when that body made provision for 
the prosecution of the war, is obvious, Congress 
could not have meant, when, in May, 1846, they ap- 
propriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized the 
president to employ the militia and naval and military 
rorces of the United States, and accept the services 
of fifty thousand volunteers to enable him to prose- 
cute the war; and when at their last session, and af- | 
ter our army had invaded Mexico, they made addi- | 
tional appropriations, and authorized the raising of | 
additional troops for the same pu s—that no in- 
demnity was to be obtained from Mexico at the cop- 
clusion of the war; and yet it was certain that, if no | 
Mexican territory was d,no ind ity could | 
be obtained. | 

It is further manifest that Congress contemplated 
territorial indemnity, from the fact that, at their last 
session, an act wae passed, upon the Executive rec- 
ommendation, appropriating three millions of dollars 
with that express object. This appropriation was 
made ‘to enable the President to conclude a treaty 
of peace, limits, and boundaries with the republic of 
Mexico, to be used by him in the event that said 
treaty, when signed by the authorized agents of the 
two governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or any part 
thereof.’ The object of asking this appropriation was 
distinctly stated in the sev messages on the sub- 
ject which I communicated to Congress. Similar 
ene made in 1803 and 18(6, which were 
referred to, were intended to be applied in part con- 
sideration for the cession of Louisiana and the Flori- 
das. In like manner it was anticipated that, in set- 
thog the terms of a treaty of‘ limits and beundaries’ 
maak Mosiee.o. cession of territory, estimated to be 
of ;value than the amount of our demand 
against might be obgained ; and that the mpt 
payment of this sum,in part consideration for the 
territory ceded, on the conclusion of a treaty, and its 
ratification on her part, might be an inducement with 
her to make such a cession of territory as would be 
satisfactory to the United States. ‘hod, although 
the failure to conclude such a treaty has rendered it 
unnecessary to use any part of the three millions of 
dollars appropriated by that act, and the entire sum 
remains in the treasury, itis still applicable to that 
object, should the contingency occur making such 
application proper. 


TAKE LAND OR WE PLEAD GUILTY. 
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The doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no 
indemnity ; and, if sanctioned, would be a public ac- 
knowledgement that our country was wrong, and that 
the war declared by Cong with extraordinary 
unanimity, was unjust, and should be abandoned ; an 

dmi fi d in fact,and degrading to the 
national character. 


The terms of the treaty proposed by the United 
States were not only just to Mexico, but consider- 
ing the character and amount of our claims, the 
unjustifiable and unprovoked commencement of 








hostilities by her, the expenses of the war to which 
we have subjected, and the Success which 
had att our arms, were deemed to be of a 


most liberal character. 

The commissioner of the United States was au- 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, from its entrance into the 
Gulf to its intersectiou with the southern boundary 
of New Mexico, in north latitude at out thirty-two 
degrees. and to obtain a session to the United 
Stases of the provinces of New Mexico and the 
Californias, and the privilege of the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The boun- 


United States of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia. constituted an ultimatum which our commis- 
sioner was unéer no circumstances, to yield. 

That it might be manifest not only to Mexico, 
but to all other nations,that the United States were 
not disposed to take advantage of a feeble power. 
by insisting upon wresting from her all the other 
provinces, including many of her principal towns 
and cities, which we had conquered and held in 
eur military occupation, but were willing to con- 
clude a treaty in a spirit of liberality, our commis- 
sioner was authorized to stipulate for the restora- | 
tion to Mexico of all other conquests. 

As the territory to be by the boundary 
proposed might be esti to be of greater value 
than a fair equivalent just demands, onr 
commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the 
payment of such additional pecuniary considera- 
tion as was deemed reasonable. 

The terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners were wholly inadmissible. They 
negotiated as if Mexico were the victorious, not! 
the vanquished party. They must have known 
that their ultimatam could never be accepted. It 
required the United States to dismember Texas, 
by surrendering to Mexico that part of the terri- 
tory of that State lying between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, included within her limits by her 
jaws when she was an independent republic, and 
when she was annexed to the United States, and 
admitted by Congress as one of the States of our 
Union. It contained no provision for the Day- 
ment by Mexico of the just claims of our citizens. 
It required indemnity to Mexican citizens for inju- 
ries they may have sustained by our troops in the 
prosecution of the war. It demanded the right 
for Mexico to levy and collect the Mexican tariff 
of duties on imported into her ports while 
in our military occnpation during the war, and the 
owners of which had paid to officers of the United 
States the military contributions which had been 
— n rf and it offered to cede to the 

n tes, for a pecuniary consid 
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dary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to the}, 


deveioped. 

Upper California is bounded on the north by our 
Oregon possessions; and if held by the United 
States, would soon be settled by a hardy, enterpris- 
ing. intelligent portion of our population. The 
buy of San Francisco, and other harbors along the 
Californian coast, would afford shelter for our na- 
vy, for our numerous whale ships, and other 
vessels employed in the Pacitie ocean, and would 
in a short period become the marts of an extensive 
and profitable commerce with China, and other 
countries of the East. . 

These advantages, in which the whole commer- 
clal world would participate. would at once be se- 
cured to the United States by the cession of this 
territory ; while it iscertain that as long as it re- 
mains a part of the Mexican dominions, they can 
be enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by aay 
other nation. 

New Mexico is a frontier province, and has nev- 
been of any considerable value to Mexico. From 
its locality, itis naturally connected with our wes- 
tern settlements. The territorial limits of the 
State of Texas, too, as defined by her laws before 
her admission into our Union, embrace all that 
portion of New Mexico lying east of the Rio 
Grande, while Mexico still claims to hold this ter- 
ritory as a part of her dominions. The adjust- 
ment of this question of boundary is important. 

There is another consideration which induced 
the belief that the Mexican government might even 
desire to place this province under the protection of 
the U.S. Numerous bands of fierce and warliké 
savages wander over it, and upon its borders. 
Mexico has been, and must continue to be, ioo fee- 
ble to restrain them from committing depreda- 
tions, robberies and murders, not only upon the 
inhabitants of Mew Mexico itself, but upon those 
of the other northern States of Mexico. 

It would be a blessing to all those Northern 
States to have their citizens protected against 
them by the power of the United States. At this 
moment, many Mexicans, principally females and 
children, are in, eaptivity among them. If New 
Mexico were held and governed by the United 
States, we could effectually prevent these tribes 
from committing such outrages, and compel them 
to release these captives, and restore them to their 
families and friends. 

In proposing to acquire New Mexico and the 
Californias, it is known that but an inéonsiderable 
portion of the Mexican people would be transfer- 
red with them, the country embraced within these 
provinces being chiefly an uninhabited region. 

These were the leading considerations which in- 
duced me to authorize the terms of peace which 
were proposed to Mexico. They were rejected ; 
and, negotiations being at an end, hostilities were 
renewed. An assault was made by our gallant 
army upon the strongly fortified places near the 
gates of the city of Mexico, and upon the city it- 
self; and after several days of severe conflict, the 
Mexican forces, vastly superior in number to our 
own, were driven from the city, and it was occupi- 
ed by our troops. 

immediately after information was received of 
the unfavorable result of the negotiations, believ- 
ing that his continued presence with the army 
could be productive of no good, I determined to 
recall our commissioner. A despatch to this effect 
was transmitted to him on the sixth of October 
last. The Mexican government will be informed 
of his recall; and that, in the existing state of 
things, I shall not deem it proper to make any fur- 
therovertures of peace, but shall be at all times 
ready to receive and consider any proposals which 
may be made by Mexico. 


ADVICE TO HOLD ALL WE HAVE TAKEN. 


Since the liberal proposition of the United 
States was authorized to be made in April last, 
large expenditures have been incurred, and the 
precious blood of many of our patriotic fellow-cit- 
izens has been shed in the prosecution of the war. 
This consideration, and the obstinate perseverance 
of Mexico in protracting the war. must influence 
the terms of peace which it may be deemed proper 
hereafter to accept. 

Our arms having been everywhere victorious, 
having subjected to our military occupation a large 
porlion of the enemy’s country, including his cap- 
ital, and negotiations for peace having failed, the 
important questions arise, In what manner the 
war ought to be prosecuted? and what should be 
our future policy ¢? I cannot doubt that we should 
secure and render available the conquests which 
we have already made; and that, with this view, 
we should hold and occupy by our naval and mili- 
tary forces, all the ports, towns, cities, and provin 
ces, now in our occupation, or which may hereaf- 
ter fall into our possession ; that we should press 
forward our military operations, and levy such 
military contributions on the enemy as may, as 
far as practicable, defray the future expenses of 
the war. 

Had the government of Mexico acceded to the 
eqaitable and liberal terms proposed, that mode of 
adjustment would have been preferred. Mexico 
having declined to do this, and failed to offer any 
other terms which could be accepted by the Uni- 
ted States, the national honor, no less than the 
public interests, requires that the war should be 
prosecuted with increased energy and power, until 
a just and satisfactory peace can be obtained. In 
the meantime, as Mexico refuses all indemnity we 
should adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by 
appropriating permanently a portion of her terri- 
tory. Early after the commencement of the war, 
New Mexico and the Californias were taken pos- 
session of by our forces. Our military and naval 
commanders were ordered to conquer and hold 
them, subject to be disposed of by a treaty of 
peace. 

These provinces are now in our undisputed oc- 
cupation, and have been so for many months; all 
resistance on the part of Mexico having ceased 
within their limits. ‘[ am satisfied that they should 
never be surrendered to Mexico. Should Congress 
concur with me in this opinion, and that they 
should be retained by the United States as indem- 
nity, Lean perceive no good reason why the civil 
jurisdiction and laws of the United States should 
not at once be extended over them. To wait for 
a treaty of peace, such as we are willing to make, 
by which our relations towards them would not be 
changed, cannot be gobod policy ; whilstour own in- 
terest, and that of the people inhabiting them, re- 
quire thata stable.responsible.and free government 
under our authority should, as soon as possible be 
established over them. Should Congress, therefore, 
determine to hold these provinces permanently, 
and that they shall hereafter be considered as con- 
stituent parts of our country, the early establish- 
ment of territorial governments over them will be 
important for the more perfect protection of per 
sons and property; and I recommend that such 
territorial governments be established. It will 
promote peace and tranquillity among the inhabi- 
tants, by allaying all apprehension that they may 
still entertain of being again subjected to the jur- 
isdiction of Mexico. [ invite the early and favor- 
able consideration of Congress to this important 
subject. 

Beside New Mexico and the Californias, there 
are other Mexican provinces which have-been re- 
duced to our p i by conq . These other 
Mexican provinces are now governed by our mil- 
itary and naval commanders, under the gencral 
authority wrich 1s conferred upon a conqueror, by 
the laws of war. They should continue to be held 
as a means of coercing Mexico to accede to just 
terms of peace. Civil as well as military officers 
are required to conduct such a government. Ad- 
equate compensation, to be drawn from contribu- 
tions levied on the enemy, should be fixed by law 
for such officers as may be thus employed. What 
further provision may become necessary, and 
what final disposition it may be proper to make of 
them, must depend on the future progress of the 
war,and the course which Mexico may think prop- 
er hereafter to pursue. 


A LUST WAR, 


With the views I entertain, I cannot favor the 
policy which has been suggested, either to with- 
draw our army altogether, or to retire to a desig- 
nated line, and simply hold and defend it. To 
withdraw our army altogether from the conquests 
they have made by deeds of unparalelied bravery, 
and at the expense of so much dlood and treasure, 
in a just war on our part, and one which, by the act 
of the enemy. we could not honorably have avoid. 
ed, would be to degrade the nation in its own esti- 
mation and in that of the world. 

To retire to a line, and simply hold and defend 
it, would not terminate the war. On the contrary, 
it would encourage Mexico to persevere. and tend 
to protract it indefinitely. It is not to be expected 
that Mexico, after refusing to establish such a line 
as a perm t dary, when our victorious ar- 
my are in of her capital, and in the 
heart of ber country, would permit us to hold it 
vases yoy That she would continne the 
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Selecting an js 
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rect his attention to this line, and, 
lated post for attack, is force 
it, This w be a condition of aff “ 
ich bee ae pursuing their favorite sy st oh 
guerilla warfare, would probably pref = 
other. .. Were we to assume a defensive 
such a line. all the advantages of suc} 
war would be on the side of the enemy. 
levy no contributions upon him, or in 
way make him feel the pressure of th 
must remain inactive and await bis ap; 
ing in constant uncertainty at what Point on tho 
line, or at what time, he may make an ussault He 
may assemble and organize an overwhelming - 
in the interior, on his own side of the }j ay 
concealing his purpose make a sudden assault 
some one of our posts so distant from any other. 
to prevent the possibility of timely succor or ree 
forcements ; and in this way ,our fallant a nse 
would be exposed to the danger of being cut — 
detail; or if, by their unequalled bravery and prow- 
ess, every where exhibited during this War a 
should repulse the enemy, their numbers statio; el 
atany one post may be too small to pursue hin 
If the enemy be repulsed in die attack, he would 
have nothing todo but to retreat to his own sie gt 
the line, anc, being in no fear of a pursuing pra 
may reinforce himself at leisure, for another att x 
on the same or some other post a 

He may, too, cross the line between our posts 
make rapid excursions into the country which we 
hold, murder the inhabitants, commit depreda; a 
on them, and then retreat to the interior etore - 
sufficient force can be concentrated to pursue hin. 
Such would probably be the harrassing characte, 
of a mere defensive war on our part. It our force 
when attacked, or threatened with attack, be pon 
mitted to cross the line, drive back the enemy, ang 
conquer him, this would be again to invade the 
enemy's country after having lost all the ady antages 
of the conquests we have already made, by having 
voluntarily abandoned them. To hold sach a lies 
successfully. and in in security, it is far from } 
certain that it would not require as lar. 
as would he necessary to hold all the conquests we 
have already made, and to continue the proseca- 
tion of the war inthe heart of the enemy's coup. 
try. It is also far from berg certain that the ex. 
penses of the war would be diminished by suc 
policy. : 

I am persuaded that the best means of vindicat. 
ing the national honor and interest, and of bring. 
ing the war to an honorable close, will be to pros. 
ecute it with increased energy and power in the 
vital parts of the enemy's country. 
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THIS NOT A WAR OF CONQUEST, 


In my annual message to Congress of December 
last, I declared that “the war has not been w aged 
with a view to conquest; but having been commen. 
ced by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy's 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, 
with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and 
thereby secure ample indemnity for the expenses 
of the war, as well as to our much injured citizens, 
who hold large pecuniary demands against Mexi- 
co.” Sach, in my judgment, continues to be our 
true policy—indeed, the only policy which will 
probably secure a permanent peace. 

It has never been contemplated by me, as anab. 
ject of the war, to make a permanent conquest of 
the republic cf Mexico. or to annihilate her separ- 
ate existence as an independent nation. On the 
contrary, it has ever heen my desire that she 
should maintain her nationality, and, under a good 
government adapted to her condition, be a free, in- 
dependent gnii prosperous republic. The United 
States were the first among the nations to recog- 
nize her independence, and have always desired, 
to be on terms of amity and good neighborhood 
with her. This she would not suffer. By her own 
conduct we have been compelled to engage in the 
present war. In its prosecution, we seek not ber 
overthrow as a nation; but in vindicating our na- 
tional honor, we seek to obtain redress for the 
wrongs she has done us, and indemnity for our 
just demands against her. 

We demand an honorable peace ; and that peace 
must bring with it indemnity for the past and se- 
curity for the future. Hitherto Mexico has refus- 
ed all accommodation by which suc! a peace could 
be obtained. 

Whilst our armies have advanced from victory 
to victory, from the commencement of the war, it 
has always been with the olive branch of peace in 
their hands; and it has been in the power of 
Mexico, at every step, to arrest hostilites by ac- 
cepting it. 

One great obstacle to the attainment of peace 
has undoubtedly arisen from the fact, that Mexico 
has been so long held in subjection by one faction 
or military usurper after another, and such has 
been the condition of insecurity in which their 
successive governments have been placed, that 
each has been deterred from making peace, lest, 
for this very cause, a rival faction might expel it 
from power. Such was the fate of President Her- 
reva's administration in 1545, for being disposed 
even to listen to the overtures of the United States 
to prevent the war as is fully confimed by an official 
correspondence which took place in the month of 
August last, between him and his government, a 
copy of which is herewith commanicated. “ For 
this cause alone, the revolution which displaced 
him from power was set on foot” by Gen. Paredes. 
Such may be the condition of insecurity fof the 
present government. 

There can be no doubt that the peaceable and 
well disposed inhabitants of Mexico are convinced 
that it is the true interest of their country to con- 
clude an honorable peace with the United States’ 
but the apprehension of becoming the victims of 
some military faction or urusper may have preven- 
ted them from manifesting their feelings by any 
public act. The removal of any such appreben- 
sion would probaly cause them to speak their 
sentiments freely, and to adopt the measures ne- 
cessary for restoration of peace. With a people 
distracted and divided by contending factions, and 
a government subject to constant changes, by suc- 
cessive revolutions, the continued successes of our 
arms may fail to secure a satisfatory peace. 

In such event, it may become proper for our 
commanding generals in the field to give encour- 
agement and assurances of protection to the 
friends of peace in Mexico, in the .establishment 
and maintenance of a free republican government 
of their own choice. able and willing to conclude a 
peace which would be just to them, and secure to 
us the indemnity we demand. 

This may become the only modeof obtaining 
such a peace. Should such be the result, the war 
which Mexico has forced upon us would thus be 
converted into an enduring blessing to herself.— 
After finding her torn and distracted by fractions, 
and ruled by military usurpers, we should then 
leave her with a republican governmet in the en 
joyment of real independence, and domestic peace 
and prosperity, performing all her relative duties 
in the great family of nations, and promoting her 
own happiness by wise laws and their faithful ex- 
ecution. 

If, after affording this encouragement and pro- 
tection, and after all the persevering and sincere 
efforts we have made, from the moment Mexico 
commenced the war, and prior to that tine, to ad- 
just our differences with her, we shall ultimately 
fail, then we shall have exhausted all honorable 
means in pursuit of peace, and must continue to 
oceupy her country with our troops, taking the 
full measure of indemnity into our own hands, 
and must enforce the terms which our honor 
demands. ; 

To act otherwise, in the existing state of things 
in Mexico, and to withdraw our army withouts 
peace, would not only leave all the wrongs of 
which we complain unredressed, but would be the 
signal for new and fierce civil dissension and new 
revolutions—ali alike hostile to peaceful relations 
with the United States. 

Besides, there is danger, if our troops were with 
drawn before a peace was concluded, that the 
Mexican people, wearied with successive revolu- 
tions, and deprived of protection for their persons 
and property, might at length be inclined to viel 
to foreign influences. and to cast themselves into 
the arms of some European monarch for protec’ 
tion from the anarchy and suffering which wou's 
ensue. This, for our own safety, and in pursuance 
of our established policy, we should be compelled 
to resist. We could never consent that Mexico 
should be thus converted into a monarchy, gover= 
ed by a foreign prince. , 

Mexico is our near neighbor, and her boun’® 
ries are coterminous with our own, through te 
whole extent aeross the North American cont 
nent, from ocean to ocean. Roth politically # 
commercialiy, we have the deepest interest in ber 
regeneration and prosperity. Lndeed, it is spe 
sible that, with any just regard to her own safety, 
we can ever become indifferent to her fate. 

It may be that the Mexican government and 
people have miscenstrued or misunderstood out 
forbearance, and our objects, in desiring to Col 
clude an amicable adjustment of the existing ¢ 
ferences between the two countries. They ™# 
have supposed that we wou!d submit to terms de 
grading to the nation; or they may have draw 
false inferences from the supposed division © 
opinion in the United States on the subject of 
war, and may have calculated to gain much 
protracting it; and, indeed, that we might ult 
mately abandon it altogether, without insisting 0" 
any indeminity, territorial or otherwise. W hatev- 
er may be the false impressions under which ot 
have acted, the adoption and prosecution of s 
energetic policy proposed must soon undece! 
them. . 

In the fature prosecution of the war, the enemy 

must be made to feel its pressure more than (¢ c 
have heretofore done. At its commencemen® © 
was deemed propor to conduct it in a spirit of = 
bearance and liberality. With this end in bi“ 
early measures were adopted to conciliate, © ae 
as a state of war would permit, the mass © — 
Mexican population; to convince them os bi- 
war was waged not against the peaceful in ~~ 
tants of Mexico, but against their faithless th oa 
ment, which had commenced hostilities j © roe pelt 
from their minds the false impressions whic A “4 
designing and interested rulers had artfully oe 
tempted to make, that the war on our part W® 
of conquest; that it was a war against er 
gion and their churches, which were to Dé 0 
crated and overthrown ; and that their righis Sie 
sonand private property would be violated. sop 
move these false impressions, our commance a 
the field were directed scrupulously to respect © 
religion, their churches, and their ebarch ane 
ty, which were in no manner to be violate: See 
were directed also to respect the rights of per 
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‘ to this effect were given to the Me 

' Major General Taylor, in a procl 

pes , in ursuance of instructions frot 

mm issu of War, in the month of June, 154 

Set 4 Major General Scott, who acted upo 
C. pb: Victions of the propriety of issuing 
Semation of the eleventh of May, 1M7. 


§ STILL SHOOT US THOUGH TREAT 
ED SO KINDLY. 


e iberality and conciliation. an 
spirit mee the body of the Mexica 
pe w rom taking up arms against us, Wa 
ducted on our part. Provisions an 
epics furnished to our army by Mexica 
perere paid for at fair and liberal price: 
ee non by the parties. Atter the lapse of 
~ 3, it became apparent that these assur 
we thie mild treatment, had failed to pro 
me desired effect upon the Mexican popula 
TE ile the war had been conducted on ou 
aeording to the most human and libera 
; 


observed by civilized nations, it wa 
Te a far different spirit on the part of Mex 
¥ appreciating our forbearance, the Mexi 
& rally became hostile to the Unite¢ 
‘ availed themselves of every opportun 
mittbe most savage excesses upon on 
ae Large numbers of the population took Wy 
a4 engaging in gucrilla warfare, robbe: 
Pamectered 11) the most crael manner individua 
BF or small parties, whom accident or othe 
4 separated from the main body of ou 
ds of guerilleros and robbers infested th 
: our trains, and whenever it wa 
ower cut Off our supplics. 
sxicans having thus shown themselves t 
ly incapable of appreciating our forbear 
mam \iberality,it was deemed proper to chang 
‘ ¢ of conducting the war by makin, 
fe) its pressure according to the usages ob 
nder similar circumstances by all othe 
nations. ’ 
eadingly, as early as the 22d September 
Paeiractions were given by the Secretary o 
g Major Gen Taylor to “draw supplies” fo 
“ay from the evemy, without paying fo 
Saad to require contributions for its support, 
way he was satistied he could get “abun 
‘applies for his forces.” In directing the ex 
. these instructions, much was necessarily 
discretion of the commanding officer 
best acquainicd with the circumstance: 
be was surrrounded, the wants of the 
ithe practicability of enforcing the meas 


ylor, on the 26th of October, 1540, replied 
nterey, that “it would have been impos 
srto, and is so new, to sustain the army 
tent by forced contributions of money or 
* For the reasons assigned by him, he 
adopt the policy of his instructions, but 
bis readiness to do so,“ should the army 
re operations, reach a portion of the 
which may be made to supply the troops 
antage.’ He continued to pay for the 
supply which were drawn from the en- 
niry. 
instructions were given to Gen. Scott or 
pril, 1547, who replied from Jalapa, on the 
, 1847, that if it be expected that * th 
psupport itself by forced contribution: 
non the country, We may ruin and exas 
inhabitants, and starve ourselves” Thi 
tion was given to him that had been t 
Jorin this respect. Gen. Scott, for the 
signed by him, also continued to pay fot 
§ of supply for the army which were 
om.the enemy. 
hearmy had reached the heart of the mos 
jon of Mexico, it was supposed tha 
cles which had before that time prevent 
jd not be such as to render impracticable 
lof forced contributions ‘for its support 
he ist Sept., and againon the 6th Oct 
order was repeated in despatches ad 
yw the Seeretary of War to Gen. Scott, anc 
ion was again called tothe importance o| 
eenemy bear the burdens of the war by 
them to furnish the means of sapport 
my; and he was directed to adopt thi: 
pless, by doing so, there was danger o! 
the army of the necessary supplies.— 
these despatches were forwarded to Gen 
his government. 
thirty-first of March last, I caused an or 
issued to our military and naval com 
to levy and collect a military contribu 
all vessels and merchandise which migh 
of the ports of Mexico in our military 
pn, and to apply such contributions to. 
fraying the expenses of the war. Bs 
the right of conquest and the laws of 
sonqueror, consulting his own safety o1 
ce, may either exclude foreign com. 
ogether from al! such ports, or permit ii 
terms and conditions as he may pre- 
‘Before the principal ports of Mexico were 
d by our navy, the revenue derived from 
ties, under the laws of Mexico, was paid 
exican treasury. After these ports had 
oour military possession, the blockade 
d,and commerce with them permitted 
ibed terms and conditions. They were 
Mio the trade of al! nations, upon the pay- 
dvties more motlerate in their amount 
which had been previously levied by 
and the revenue, which was formerly 
Mthe Mexican treasury, was directed tc 
ed by our naval! and military officers, anc 
pthe use of our army and navy. Care 
n that the officers, soldiers, and sailors o 
and navy should be exempted from the 
of the order; and as the merchandis 
ported, upon which the order operated must by 
jamed by Mexican citizens, the contribution 
Wa Were,in effect, the seizure of the publi 
of Mexico, and the application of then 
ar@wnuse. In directing this measure, the ob 
ito compel the enemy to contribute, as fa 
able, towards the expenses of the war. 
amount of contributions which hav 
din this form, I refer you to the accom 
mg rteports of the Secretary of War and o 
@etary of the Navy, by which it appear 
m exceeding half a million of dollars ha: 
cted. 
amount would undoubtedly have been 
er, but for the difficulty of keeping open 
ications between the coast and the inte- 
to enable the owners of the merchandise 
to transport and vend it to the inhabit 
Sethe country. It is confidently expected 
8 difficulty will, to a greatextent, be soor 
wee by our increased forces which have beer 
Wihe field. . 
s have recently been adopted by which 
Marna as well us external revenues of Mex 
Gi! places in our military occupation, will b 
“p id appropriated to the use of our army ane 
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plicy of levying upon the enemy contribu 
very form,consistently with the laws of na 
hich it may be practicable for our military 
mmders to udopt, should.in my judgment, b 
Fenforced, and orders to this effect have ac 
been given. By such a policy, at th 
me that our own treasury will be relieve 
heavy drain, the Mexican people wi 
to feel the burtiens of the war, a! 
heir own interests, may be induced th 
y “yy to require their rulers to acecde to 
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the adjournment of the last session ¢ 


* . vents transpired in the prosecution ¢ 
ee Which, in my judgment, required a great 
eee of troops in the field than had been anty 
6) The strength of the army was according 
Med by “accepting” the services of all tu 
Sawer forces authorized by the act of the thi 
™ ay, 1846, without putting a constru 
WE that act, the correctness of which was ser 

Mestioned. The volunteer forces now | 
Se, With those which had been “accepted” | 
> or twelve months,” and were discharged | 
es Of their temr of service, exhaust the fif 
Seaee Men authorized by that act. Hac it bee 


ae & proper construction of the act wa 
the services of an additional numb 
have been ealled for and accepted; br 
ee CX isting upon this point, the power was n 
> 
\ MORE TROOPS CALLED FOR. 
emecemed important that Congress should, 
> Period of their session, confer the autho 
ise an additional reguiar force to ser 
the war with Mexico, and tobe discharg 
€ conclusion and ratification of a treaty | 
Tinvite the attention of Congress to t! 
sented by the Secretary of War in his r 
this subject. 
mmend, also, that authority be given | 
I for and acccept the services of an ade 
seumber of volunteers, to be exercised 
ne and to such extent as the emergencies 
ao ce May require 
ae eCuting the war with Mexico, whilst tl 
. been taken to avoid every ju 
ao COMplaint on the part of neutral natior 
e en given, liberal privileges ha 
Se anted to their commerce inthe ports of t 
*. in our Military occupation. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


. difflenlty with the Brazilian governmer 
®t One time threatened to ipterrupt tl 
o>, relations between the two countries, wi 
he ion speedily adjusted. I have received i 
can? that an envoy extraordinary and mini 
mPotentiary to the United States will short 

“ thane by his Imperial Majesty; and it 

‘ athe Will come instructed and prepared 

M6 remaining differences between the t\ 

to | = in a manner acceptable and honor 

- “ Tu the meantime, I have every reas 

pre that nothing wil! occur to interrupt o 

a.” Telations with Brazil. 

i, °C My constant effort to maintain a 
‘ tne most intimate relations of friendsh 
+ independent Powers of South Ame 

: poner has been attended with t 
Tesults. Tt is true, that the settleme 
aint Of Many just claims of American ¢ 

L these nations, bave been long dela 

a and caliar position in which they have bes 

the desire on the part of my predece 
elas myself, to grant them the utme 
ce, have hitherto prevented these clair 
te The net in a manner demanded by stri 
ay a5 ‘ime has arrived when they ought 
usted and liquidated, and efforts a 

Ng for that purpose. 
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THE POETS CORNER. 
WHEN FORTUNE BEAMS. 
When fortone beams around you, 
When hearts with pleasure leap ; 
And hopes and joys surround you— 
Forget not those who weep!— 


Wohea friendship’s smile invites you 


To liless and to be blest; 


And every charm delights you— 


Ob, think of the distrest! 


When guiden gales betide you, 
As if by Heaven decreed ; 

And plenty stands Leride youo— 
Forget not those who need! 

W hen pleasure’s cup seems endless, 
Oh, prove it without en 1; 


Py being to the friendless 
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In every hour a trend 
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‘Fanny! I’ve but one word more to say on 
the subject. If you marry that fellow, I'll have 
nothing to do with you. I've said it; and you 
may be assured that I'}] adhere to my determi-| 
nation.” | 

Thus spoke, with a frowning brow and a! 
siera voice, the father of Fanny Crawford, while! 
the maiden sat with eyes bent upon the floor. 

“He's a worthless, good-for-nothing fellow,” | 
resunred the father; “and if you marry him, 
you wed a life of misery. Don't come back to 
me, for | will disown you the day you take his 
name. I've said it, and my decision is unalter- 
able.”’ j 

Stull Panny made no answer, but sat like a) 
statue 

‘Lay to heart what I have said, and make 
your election, girl.” And with these words, 
Mr. Crawford retired trom the presence of his 
daughter. 

Oo that evening Fanny Crawford left her 
futher’s house, and was secretly married to a 
young man named Logan, whom, spite of all his 
faults, she tenderly loved. 

W hen this fact became known to Mr. Craw- 
ford, he angrily repeated his threat of utterly 
disowning bis child; and he meant what he 
said—for he was a man of stern purpose and 
unbending will, When, trausung to the love 
she believed him to bear for her, Fanny ventur- | 
ed home, she was radely repulsed, aod told thar 
she no lunger had a father. These cruel words 
fell upon ber heart, and ever after rested there, 
an oppressive weight. 

Legan was a young mechanic, with a good 
trade aud the alulity to earn a comfortable liv- 
ing. But Mr. Crawford's objection to him was | 
well founded, and it would have been much bet- | 
ter for Fanny if she had permitied it to influ- 
ence her; for the young man was idle in his hab- | 
its, and Mr. Crawtord too clearly saw that idle- | 
ness would lead to dissipation. The father had | 
hoped that his threat to disown his child would | 
have deterred her from taking the step he so 
strongly disapproved. He had, in fact, made 
this threat asa last effort to save her from a! 
union that would, inevitably, lead to unhappi- | 
ness. But having made it, his stubborn and of- | 
fended pride caused him to adhere with stern in- 
flexibility to his word, 

When Fanny went from under her father’s 
roof, the old man was left alone. The mother 
of his only child had been many years dead. 
For ber father’s sake, as well as for her own, 
did Fanny wish to return. She loved her pa- | 
rent with a most earnest affection, and thought} 
of him as sitting gloomy and companionless in | 
that home so long made light and cheerful by | 
her voice and smile. Hours atid hours would | 
she he awake at night, thinking of her father, 
and weeping for the estrangement of his heart 
from ber. Suil, there was in her bosom an 
ever living hope that he would relent. And to| 
this she clung, though he passed her in the | 
street without looking at her, and steadily de-| 
nied her admission, when, in the hope of some! 
change in his stern purpose, she would go to his | 
house and seek to gain an entrance. 

As the father had predicted, Logan added in | 
the course of a year or two, dissipation to idle, 
habits, and neglect of his wife to both. They | 
had gone to housekeeping 1n a small way, when | 
first married, and had lived comfortably enough 
for sume time. But Logan did not like work, | 
aod made every excuse he could find to take a! 
huliday, or be absent from the shop. The effect | 
of this was an insufficient income. Debt came! 
with its mortifying and harrassing saccompanr | 
ments, and furniture had to be sold to pay those | 
who were pot disposed to wait. With two lit-| 
tle children, Fanny was removed by her hoe- | 
band into a cheap boarding-house, after their) 
things were taken and sold. The company inte | 
which she was here thrown, was far from being | 
agreeable ; but this would have been no source | 
of unhappiness in self. Cheerfully would she 
have breathed the uncongenial atmosphere, if 
there had been nothing in the conduct of her 
husband to awaken feelings of anxiety. But, 

alas! there was much to create unhappiness here. | 
Idle days were more frequent ; and the conse- 
quences of idle days more and more serious. 
From his work, he would come home sober and | 
cheerful ; but after spending a day in idle com-| 
pany, or in the woods gunning, asport of which 
he was fond, he would meet Lis wife with a | 
sullen, dissatisfied aspect, and, too often, in a| 
state lithe above intoxication. 

**I'm afraid thy son-in-law is not doing very 
well, friend Crawford,” said a plain-spoken | 
Quaker to the father of Mrs. Logan, after the | 
young wan's habits began to show themselves 
two plainly in his appearance. 

Mr. Crawford kou his brows, and drew his| 
lips closely together. } 

**Has thee seen young Logan, lately?’ 

**] don’t know the young man," replie! Mr. 
Crawford, with an impatient motion of bis head. | 

‘Don't know thy son-in-law! .The husband | 
of thy daughter '"’ 

“I have no son-in law! No daughter!" said | 
Crawford, with stern emphasis. 

‘Frances was the daughter of thy wedded 
wile, friend Crawford, 

**But | have disowned her. I forewarned her 
of the consequences if she married that young 
man. I told ber that | would cast her off for 
ever; and | have dune it.”’ 

“Bat friend Crawford, thee has done wrong.” 

“I've said it, and Ill stick to it,” 

**But thou has done wrong, friend Crawford,” 
repeated the Quaker. 

“Right or wrong, it is done, and 1 will not 
recall the act. I gave her fair warning; but) 
she took her own course, and now she must 
abide the consequences. When } say athing, I | 
mean tt. | never eat my words.”’ | 

“Friend Crawford,’ said the Quaker, in a| 
steady voice, and with his calm eyes fixed upon | 
the face of the man he addressed. ‘Thee was | 
wrong to say what thee did. Thee had no} 
right 10 cast off thy child. I siw her to-day, | 
passing slowly along the street. Her dress was | 
thin and faded ; but not so thin and faded as ber 
pale, young face. Ah! if thee could have seen | 
the sadness of that countenance. Fyiend Craw- | 
ford! she is thy child still. Thee cannot dis-| 
own her.”’ 

“I never change,” replied the resolute father. | 

**Sue is the child of thy belovea wife, now in| 
Heaven, friend Crawford.” { 

“Good morning!’ and Crawford turned and 
walked away. 

‘Rash words are bad enough,” said the Qua-| 
ker to himself, “but how tmuch worse js jt to | 
abide by rash words after there has been time | 
fur reflection and repentance !"’ 

Crawtoid was troubled by what the Quaker 
said ; but more troubled by what he saw a few 
Minutes afierwards, as he walked along the! 
street, in the person of his daughter's husband. | 
He met the young man, supported by two oth- 
ers—so much intoxiéated that he could not stand | 
alone. Ad in this state he was going home to | 
his wife—to Fanny! 

The father cleached his hands, set his teeth 
firmly together, muttered an imprecation upon 
the head of Logan, aod quickened his pace | 
homeward. Try as he would, he could not 
shut out from his mind the pale, faded counte- ¢ 


NN TT 


| nance of his child, as described by the Quaker, 
| por help feeling an inward shudder. at the 


thought of what she must suffer on meeting her 
husband in such a state. - 

“She has only herself to blame,” he said, 38 
he struggled with his feelings. ‘I forewarned 
her. I gave her to understand clearly what she 
had to expect. My word is passed. I have 
waid it; and that ends the matter. I am no 
childish trifler. What I say, 1 mean.” 

Logan bad been from home ail day, and, what 
was worse, had not been, as his wife was well 
aware, atthe shep for a week. The woman 
with whom they were boarding, came into her 
room during the afternoon, and, after some hesi- 
tation and embarrasstnent, said— 

“| am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Logan, that [ 
shall want you to give up your room, after this 
week. You know I have had no money fiom 
you for nearly a month, and, from the way your 
husband goes on, | see little prospect of being 
paid any thing more. If 1 was able, for your 
sake, | would not suy a word. But] am not, 
Mrs. Logan, and therefore must, in justice to 
myselfand family, require you to get another 
boarding house.”’ 

Mrs. Logan answered only with tears. The 
woman tried to soften what she had said, and 
then went away. 

Not leng after this, Logan came stumbling 
up the stairs, and epening the door of his room, 
staggered in and threw himself heavily upon the 
bed, Fanny looked at him « few moments, and 
then crouched down, and covering her face with 
her hands, wept long and bitterly. She felt 
crushed and powerless. Cast off by her father, 
wronged by her husband, destitute and about to 
he thrust from the poor home into which she had | 
shrunk, faint and weary, it seemed as if hepe 
were gone forever. While she suffered thus, 
Logan lay in a drunken sleep. Arousing her- 
self at last, she removed his boots and coat, 
drew a pillow uoder his head, and threw a cov- 
erlet over him. She then satdown and wept 
again. The tea bell rang,but she did not go to the 
table. Halfan hour aiterwards, the landlady 
came to the door and kindly enquired if she 
would not have some food sent up to her room. 

“Only a littl bread and milk for Henry,” 
was replied. 

*‘Let me send you a cup of tea,’ 
woman, 

**No, thank you, 
night.” 

The woman went away, feeling troubled. 
From her heart she pitied the suffering young 
creature, and it had cost her a painful struggle 
to do what she had done. But the pressing na- 
ture of her own circumstances required hertoy 
be rigidly just. Notwithstanding Mrs. Logan 
had declined having anything, she sent her a} 
cup of tea, and something to eut. But they re- 
mained untasted. 

On the next morning Logan was sober, and 
his wife informed him of the notice which their 
landlord had given, He was angry, and used 
harsh language toward the woman. Fanny de- 
fended her; and had the harsh language trans- 
ferred to her own head. 

‘The young man appeared as usual at the) 
breakfast table, but Fanny had no appetite for | 


urged the 


I don’t wish anything to- 





food, and did not go down. After breakfast 


Logan went tothe shop, intending to go to 
work; but found his place supplied by another | 
journeyman, and himself thrown out of employ- 
ment, with but a single dollar in his pocket, a 


month's boarding due, and his famity in need of | 


almost every comfort. From the shop he went 
to a tavern, took a glass of liquor, and sat down 
to look over the newspapers, and think what he 
should do. There be met an idle journeyman, 
who, like himself, had lost his situation, A fel- 
low feeling made them communicative and con- 
fidential. 


“1 wouldn't care. I could easily shift for my-) thing is done for her, a worse thing must follow, | 
aH She must goto the Alms-house, and be coper- | 
| innocent face of this dear child, and let your, 


self. 

“Wife and children! Yes, there's the rub,” 
returned the companion. ‘‘A journeyman me- 
chanie is a fool to get married.” 

**Then you and | are both fools,” said Lo- 
gan. 

**No doubt of it. LT eame to that conclusion, 
in regard to myself, long and long ago. Sick 
wife, hungry children, and four or five backs to 
cover; no wonder a poot man’s nese is ever on 
the grindstone. For my part, I am sick of it. 
When I was asingle man, I could go where 


I pleased, and do what 1] pleased; and | always_come to me. 


| child lifted to him a gentle face, with mild eatn- 


| She has two children, and this one is the oldest. 





the window. But, either she was changed s0 
that he did not know his chili; or he would not 
bend {som bis stern resolution to disown het. 
On these two occasions she was unable, on 1e- 
tarning, to resume her work. Her fingers could 
not held or guide the necdle; nor cvald she, 
from the blinding tears that filled her eyes have 
seen to sew, even if her hands had lest the tre- 
mor that ran through every nerve of her body. 

A year had rolied wearily by since Logan 
went off, and still no word had come from the 
absent husband. Laber beyond her bodily 
sirenyth, and trouble ang grief that were too se- 
vere for her spirit to bear, had done sad work 
upon the forsaken wife and disowned child. 
She was but a shadow of her former self. 

Mr. Crawford bad been very shy of the old 
Quaker, who had spoken so plainly to him ; but 
his words nade some impression on him, though 
no one would have supposed so, as there was no 
change in his conduct towards his daughter. 
He had forewarned her of the consequences if 
she acted in opposition to his wishes. He had 
told her that he would disown her forever. She 
had taken her own way, and painful as it was to 
him, he hadto keep his word—his word that 
had ever been inviolate. He might forgive her ; | 
he might pity her ; but he must remaina strang- 
er. Such a direct and flagrant act of disobedience 
to his wishes was not to be forgotten nor forgiv- 
en. Thus, in stubborn pride, did his hard heart 
confirm itself in its cold, and ervel estrangement. 
Was hehappy? No! Did he forget his child? 


No. He thought of her and dreamed of her, 
day after day, and night after night. But—he 
had said jit, and he would stick to it! His pride 
was unbending as iron. 


Of the fact that the husband of Fanny had 
gone off and left her with two children to pro- 
vide for with the labor of her hands, he had been 
made fully aware, but it did ppt bend him from 
his stern purpose. 

**She is nothing to me,"’ was his impatient | 
reply to the one who informed him of the fact. 
This was all that could be seen. But his heart 
trembled at the intelligence. Neveiheless, he 
stood coldly aloof, month afier month, and even 
repulsed, angrily, the kind landlady with whom 
Fanny bearded, who had attempted all unknown 
to the daughter, to awaken sympathy for her in 
her father’s heart. 

One day the old Friend, whose plain words 
had not pleased Mr. Crawford, met that gentle- 
man near his own door, The Quaker was lead- 
ing a litle boy by the hand. Mr. Crawford 
bowed, and evidently wished to pas# on ; but the 
Quaker paused, and said--- 

“I should like to have a few words with thee, 
friend Crawford.”’ 

**Well, say on.” 

‘*Thee is known as a benevolent man, friend 
Crawford. Thee never refuses, it is said, to do 
a deed of charity.” 

‘| always give something when I am sure the 
object 1s deserving. 

“So lamaware. Do yousee this little boy?” 

“Mr. Crawford glanced down atthe child the 
Quaker held by the hand. As he did so, the 


est loving eyes. 

‘Tt is a sweet little fellow,’ said Mr. Craw- 
ford, reaching his hand to the child. Ile spoke 
with some feeling, tor there was a look about 
the boy that went to his heart. 

*He is, indeed, a sweet child—and the image 
of his poor, sick, almost heart-broken mother, 
for whom I am trying to awaken an interest. 


Her husband is dead, or what may be as bad, 
perhaps worse, as far as she is concerned, dead 
to her; and she does not seem to have a rela- 
‘tive in the world; at least none who thinks 
| about or cares for her. 


Unless some- 


in trying to provide for 
| her children, she has overtasked her delicate 
“If 1 was only a single man,”’ said Logan,! frame, and made herself sick, 


A sunay smile passed over the benevolent 
countenance of the Friend as be hastily left the 
room. : 

Mrs. Logan, worn down by exhausting labor, 
had at last been forced w give up. When she 
did give up, every long strained nerve of mind 
and body instantly relaxed ; and she became al- 
most as weak and helpless as an infant. While 
in this state, she was accidentally discovered by 
the kind-hearted old Friend, who, without her 
being aware of what he was going to do, made 
his successful attack wpon her father’s feelings. 
He trusted to nature aud a good cause, and did 
not trust in vain. 

“Come, Mrs. Logan,” said the kind woman, 
with whom Fanny was still boarding, an hour 
or so afier little Henry had been dressed up to 
take a walk—where, the mother did not know 
or think—*the good Friend, who was here this 
moring, says you must ride out. He has 
brought a carriage for you. It will do you good, 

know. He is very kind. Come, get yourself 
ready.”’ 

Mrs. Logan was lying upon her bed. ; 

**I do not feel able to get up,”’ she replied. 
“I do not wish to ride out.” 

“Oh, yes, you must go. The pure, fresh air, 
and the change, will do io more good than, 
medicine. Come, Mrs. Logan. I will dress 
lutte Julia for you. She needs the change as 
much as you do.” 

“Where is Henry?” asked the mother. 

**He has not returned yet. But, come! The 
carriage is waiting at the dvor.’’ 

**Won't you go with me?” 

“*] would with pleasure—but | cannot leave 
home. [ have so much to do.” 

After a good deal of persuasion, Fanny at 
length made the effort to get herself ready to go 
out. She was so weak, that she tottered about 
the floor like one intoxicated. But the woman 
with whom she lived, assisted and encouraged 
her, until she was at length ready togo. Then 
the Quaker came up to her room, avd with the 

.tenderness and cate of a father, supported her 
down stairs, and when she had taken her place 
in the vehicle, entered with her youngest child 
in his arms, and sat by her side, speaking to 
her, as he did so, kind and encouraging words. 
_ The carviage was driven slowly, for a few 
squares, and then stopped, Scarcely had the 
motion ceased, when the dvor was suddenly 
opened, and Mr. Crawford stood before his 
daughter. > 

‘*My poor child!”’ he said, in a tender, broken 
voice, as Fanny, overcome by his onexpected 
a ee supvk forward into his arms. 

When the suffering young creature opened 
her eyes again, she was upon her own bed, in 
her own room, in her old home. Her father sat 
4 her side, and held one of her hands tightly. 

here were tears in his eyes, and he tried to 
speak ; but, though his lips moved, there came 
from them no articulate sound. 

**Do yeu forgive me, father? Do you love me, 
father?*” said Fanny, io a tremulous whisper, 
half rising from her pillew, and looking eagerly, 
almost agovizingly, into her father’s face. 

“T have nothing to forgive,”” murmured the 
father, as he drew his daughter towaids him, so 
that her head could lie against his bosom. 

“But do you love me, father? Do you love 
me as of old?” said the daughter. © 

He bent down and kissed her; and now the 
tears fell from his eyes and Jay warm and glist- 
ening upon her face. 

‘As of old,’’ he murmured, laying his cheek 
down upon that of his child, and clasping her 
more tightly in his arms. The long pent up 
waters of affection were rushing over his soul 





and obliterating the marks of pride, anger, and 
the iron will that sustained them in their cruel 
dominion. 


loving and tender heart. 





ated from her children. Look into the sweet, 
| heart say whether he ought to be taken from 
| his mother. If she have a woman's feelings, 
| must she not love this child tenderly; and ean 
‘any cne supply to him his mother’s place?” 

| “*] will do something for her, certainly,’’ Mr. 
Crawford said. 

| **T wish thee would go with me to see her.”’ 
| ‘There is no use in that. My seeing her can 
‘do no good. Get all you can for her, and then 
} will help in the good work cheer- 


had money in my pocket. Now | am tied downto fully,” replied Mr. Crawford. 


one place, and grumbled at eternally; and if you 
were to shake me from here to the Navy Yard, 


you wouldn't yet a sixpence outof me. The 
fact is, I’m sick of it.’’ 
“Soaml. But what is to be done? I don't 


believe lcan get work in town.” 

“IT know you can't. But there is plenty of 
work and good wages to be had in Charleston or 
New Orleans.’” 

Logan did not reply; but looked intently into 
his companion’s face, 

‘I'm sure my wife would be a great deal bet- 
ter off if I were to clear out and leave her. She 
has plenty of friends, and they'll not see her 
want,” 


| That is thy dwelling, I believe,” said the 
Quaker, looking round at a house adjoining the 
one before which they stood, 
* Yes, that is my house,”’ returned Crawford. 
**Will thee take this lite boy in with thee 
| and keep him a few mioutes, while 1 go to see 
a friend some squares off ?’’ 
| Oh, certainly. Come with me, dear?’ 
‘And Mr. Crawford held out his hand to the 
child, who took it without hesitation. 
| **] will see thee in a little while,”’ said the 
, Quaker, as he turned away. 
| The boy, who was plainly, but very neatly 
‘dressed, was about four years old. He hada 
| more than usually attractive face: and an earn- 


‘There was light again in his dwelling; not the 
bright light of #ther times; for now the rays 
were mellowed. But it was light. And there 
was music again; not so joyful; but it was music, 
and its spell over bis heart was deeper, and its 
influence more elevating. 

The man with the iron will and stern purpose 
was subdued, and the power that subdued him, 
was the presence of alittie child. [Philadelphia 
Saturday Post. 





The Algarves Sergeant. 


In the Kingdem of Portugal is a province 
called Algarves, a mountainous region, peopled 
with a hardy and liberty-loving population that 
long maintamed a Separate political existence. 
This country was ruled by a family of high 
standing. The family of Braganza, in which 
was vested the sovereignty of the other parts of 
Portugal, intermarried with that of Algarves, 
and to this day the style upon the coins is King 
of Portugal and Algarves. The Algarves peo- 





ple are famous soldiers, not meaning by this 
| term only great officers, but literally the men, 
| the rank and file, 9s they are technically called. 
| They are hardy, brave, obedient and trustworthy 
to a proverb, and resemble in those characteris- 
| ties, the Swiss and the Highlanders of Scot- 


Logan still looked at his fellow journeyman. est look out of his mild eyes, that made every | land. Indeed it is observed that such are the 


‘*And your wife would be taken under her 
father’s roof, where there is enough and to spare. 


one who saw him his friend. 
| “What is your name, my dear?’’ asked Mr. 


unifurm qualities of people reared in mountain- 
| ous countries, where the very hardships under 


Ot course she would be happier than she is Crawford, as he sat down in his parlor and took | which they are compelled to gain a subsistence, 


now.”’ 

**No doubt of that. The old rascal has treat- 
ed her shabbily enough. But, lam well satis- 
fied that if 1 were out of the way ke would glad- 
ly receive her back again.” 

‘*Of this there can be no question. So, it is 
clear, that with our insufficient incomes, our 
presence is a curse rather than a blessing to our 
families.*’ 

Logan readily admitted this to be true. His 


companion then drew a newspaper towards him, and was looking at it intently. The eyes of 


and after ranning his eyes over it for a few mo- 
ments, read ; - 
**This day, at twelve o'clock, the copper fas- 
tened brig Emily for Charleston, For freight 
or passage, apply on board.” 
“There's a chance for us,’ he said, as he 
finished reading the advei:tisement. ‘Let us go 


| down and see if they won't let us work our 


passage out.”’ 

Logan sat thoughtful a moment, and then said, 
as he arose to his feet, 

‘Agreed. It'll be the best thing for us, as 
well as for our families.” 

When the Emily sailed, at twelve o'clock, the 
two men were on beard. 


Days came and passed, until the heart of subdued voice, afier he had recovered, to some 


Mrs. Logan prew sick with anxiety, fear and 
suspense. No word was received her ab- 
sent husband. She went ta his old employer, 


| and learned that he had been discharged; but she 


could find no one who had heard of him since 
thattime. Left thus ulone, with two children, 
and no apparent means of support, Mrs. Lorgan, 
when she became at length clearly satisfied that 
he for whom she had given up every thing, 
had heartlessly abandoned her, felt as if there 
was no hope for her in the world, 

“Go to your father by all means,”’ urgel the 
woman with whom she was sti!l bearding. ‘Now 
your husband has gone, he will receive you.” 

“1 cannot,” was Fanny's reply. 

“But what wil! you do!” asked the wo- 
man. 

**Work for my children,’’ she replied, arous- 
ing herself, and speaking with some resolution. 
“Ihave hands to work, and Iam willing to 
work.”’ 

“Mach better go home to your father,” said 
the woman. a 

‘That is impossible. He -has disowned me. 
Has ceased to love me or care forme. | cannot 
go to him again; for Tecould not bear, as 1 am 
now, another harsh repuise. No—no—I will 
work with my own hands. God will help me to 
provide for my children.” 

In this spirit the almost heart-broken young wo- 
man for whom the boarding-house keeper felt 
more than a common interest—an interest that 
world not let her throst_ her out from the only 
place she could call her home—spnght for work 
and was fortunate enough to obtain sewing 
from two or three famities, and was thus ena- 
bled to pay a little board forher herself and 
children. But incessant toil with her needle, 
continued Tate at night and resumed early in the 
morning, gradually undermined her health, 
which had become delicate, and weariness and 
= became the constant companions of her 

r. 
Sometimes in carrying her work home, the 


| the litile fellow upon his knee. * 
| “Henry,” replied the child. He spoke with 
distinctness; and, as he spoke, there was a 
sweet expression of the lips and eyes, that was 
| particularly winning. 
| ‘itis Henry, is it?” 
| **Yes> sir.” 

* What else besides Henry ?”’ 

The boy did not reply, for he had fixed his 
/eyes upon a picture that hung over the mantle, 


| Mr. Crawford followed those of the child, that 
| rested. he found, on the portrait of his daughter. 
| ‘What else besides, Henry !” he repeated. 
“Henry Logan,” replied the child, looking 
| fora moment into the face of Mr. Crawford, 
and then turning to gaze at the picture on the 
wall. Every nerve quivered in the frame of 
| that man of iron will. The falling of a bolt 
| from a sunny sky could not have startled and 
|surptised him more. He saw in the face of the 
| child, the moment he looked at him, something 
strangely familiar and attractive. What it was, 
| he did not, until this instant, comprehend. But 
it was no longer a mystery. 
| Deo you know who I am?” he asked, in a 


j extent, his feelings. 
| The child looked again into his face, but long- 
/er and more earnestly. Then, without answer- 
| ing, he turned and looked at the portrait on the 
wall, 

*Do you know whol am, dear?’’ repeated 
| Mr. Crawford. : 

“No, sir,” replied the child ; and then again 
turned to gaze upon the picture. 

“Who is that?’ and Mr. Crawford pointed 
to the object that so fixed the little boy's atten- 


tion. 
And as he said these words, 


| 
} 


**My mother.”’ 
he laid his head dewn upon the bosom of his 
unknown relative, and shronk close to him, as if 
half afraid because of the mysteries that, in his 
a mind, hung around the picture on the 
w io 


Moved by an impulse that he could not re- 
strain, Mr. Crawford drew his arm around the 
child, and hugged him to his bosom. Pride gave 
way; the iron will was bent ; the sternly utter- 
ed vow was forgotten. There is power for good 
in the presence of a little child. Its sphere of 
innocence subdues and renders impotent the evil 
spirits that rule in the hearts of selfish men. It 
was so in this case. Mr. Crawford might have 
withstood the moving appeal of even his daugh- 
ter’s presence, changed by grief, labor and suf- 
fering as she was. Bot his anger, upon which 
he had suffered the sun to go down, fled before 
ber artless, confiding, innocent child. He 
thought not of Fanny—as the wilful woman, ; 
acting from the dictate of her own passions or 
feelings; but as a little child, lying upon his 
bosom—as a little child, singing’ and dancing 
around him—as a little child, with, to him the 
face of a cherub; and the sainted mother of that 
inoocent one by her side. 

When the Friend came for the little boy, Mr. 
Crawford said to him, in wlow voice—made low 
to hide his emotion— 

“1 will keep the child.”’ 

“From its mother ?”” 





forsaken wife would have to pass the old home 
of her girlhood, and twice she saw her father at 


attach them to their country and give them high 
and sound ideas of patriotism. ‘Ihe toil they 
undergo in cultivating the almost barren hills, 


He was no longer a strong man,| garves man to overcome was to |u!! his watch- 
stern and rigid in his purpose; but a child with a) 


not very tractable population—mutual injuries 
were inflicted by the soldiers on the inhabitants, 
and these latter upon the former—but, true to 
their military leader, nothing could seduce them 
from their standard; nv feeling of pity or hu- 
manity interferéd to stay their executions of mil- 
itary rigor upoa the poor people, and many and 
severe were i Of course certain of 
the subo:dinates and of the soldiers were more 
obnoxious to the Pernambucanos than others by 
reason of the zeal and re with which they 
performed the mandates of Riego. Among the 
number was asergeant of the Algarves men, no- 
torious beyond all his comrades for inflexibility 
of purpose and hard fulfilment of the duties as- 
signed bim. He did every thing coolly and 
calmly ; no passion—ne undue violence charac- 
terised his movements, but steady, determined 
action seemed to wateitose « or — for 
leniency, less. fig man was of ordinary 
aeaer aie ceca strong and active—mas- 
ter of every weapon and in addition wonderfully 
skilled in the use of the dink. He has been seen 
by a friend of mine to drive his dirk through a 
table made of a wood much resembling mahog- 
any in color and hardness, at Jeast two inches in 
thickness, up to the very hilt, at one blow. He 
could, also, by a ve' peculiar maneuvre, lay 
the dirk flat in his right hand, the point project- 
ing beyond his fagers, his thumb upon the hilt 
and his elbow at right angles, then cast the 
weapon some thirty feet, driving the point sever- 
al inches into a board, and with such accuracy 
as to strike with great certainty any particular 
spot on the board. This accomplishment ren- 
dered-him doubly dangerous as a foe, because 
by carrying the dirk in the sleeve of his left 
arm, the handle resting gn his hand, it required 
but two motions to send death to an adversary 
approaching him or having passed by him. fe 
was fearless, prompt, cautious and wily. 

When not acting under military orders, but 
mixing with people in the usual walks of life, 
off duty, he was facetious, pleasant, good hu-_ 
mored and not quarrelsome, and very religious 
in his way and according to his notions of reli- 
gion. Nevertheless he was hated and detested 
as the chief perpetrator of the assassinations and 
cruelties of Kiego. Many were the attempts to 
entrap bim and kill him. He baffled all. Af- 
ter things had been rendered somewhat stable at 
Rio de Janeiro by the election of Pedro, Gen. 
Riego was recalled from Pernambuco, but as 
many of the soldiers as chose were permitted to 
remain there and, strange to tell, this very ob- 
noxious individual was among those who either 
did not leave the city or after having left it re- 
turned. He followed some usual occupation ; 
knew that many would willing take his life, and 
became aware of the determination of many to 
destroy him, but still kept his ground. He was 
repeatedly attacked and as often came off un- 
harmed, leaving his enemy weltering in his 
blood. But becoming weary of this constant op- 
position, he went to a neighboring province on 
the seaboard to reside there. After making his 
arrangements he returned to Pernambuco to set- 
tle his affairs in that place. It was now deter- 
mined to extinguish hun ; to attack him in such 
foree and under guch circumstances as would en- 
sure his destruction. Pernambuco is divided in- 
to three parts by a small river, which makes a 
very circuitous course at that point just before 
it falls into the ocean, very similar to the letter 
S. over which there are wooden bridges of some 
thirty feet height above the stream. One of 
them is called the bridge of Boa Vista, (fine 
view,) and is the favorite walk of the citizens in 
the evenings, to enjoy the delightful sea breezes 
which always prevail in the afternoon and even- 


ing. 
‘the chief difficulty for the enemies of the Al- 


fulness and betray him into a position of fancied 
security, When they might securely to them- 
selves, and certainly for him, execute their ven- 
geance. To this end they, by bribery or by 
some other mode, induced the priest to whom 
the sergeant had been in the habit of confessing 
himself, to lend his aid. Accordingly it was 
arranged that this priest and false friend should 
by some preiext induce the Algarves sergeant to 
walk with him and cross the Boa Vista bridge 
about sunset, when the population was vet some- 
what sparse on that promenade. They also em- 
ployed six men, who either were soldiers, or 


whom were to be stationed in the middle of the 
bridge and two others at either end of it. These 
latter couples were to advance toward the mid- 
dle so as to meet the doomed man when he 
teached midway, and then fall on and despatch 
him, while the priest was to feign ignorance. 
Every thing turned out according to the plan. 
The sergeant walked with the priest and attain- 
ed nearly the centre pf the bridge in undisturbed 
security, bat just before he had reached the 
point where the attack was to be made, he ob- 
served there two soldiers (or armed men). With- 
out any agitation he passed through the crowd, 
and saw the two advancing toward him. He 
then carelessly looked back and perceived the 
other two rapidly approaching from behind ; he 


were to be armed or dressed as such, two of 


a vessel that was going along the coast. It is 
believed that be never went back to Pernam- 
buco. [Commercial Advertiser. 








Tue Lessons or History. More than seven 





and appropriate it. U y, he 





wretchedness of the Irish people, contrasted 
their intellectual, moral and physical condition 
with that of the English, and vaunted bis unsel- 
fish anxiety to extend the blessings of Indus- 
try, Thrift, Religion and Constitutional Liberty. 





lang Banks are in circulation 


hundred years ago, an English King of the con- | ® 
quering Norman race, seeing Ireland distracted | pain Bank 
and weakened by intestine feuds and the rival-| Castine Bank 


A s ; iefs v Citizens’ Bank, Augusia.. 
ries of its warring chiefs, Tesol ed to Conquer | Cialis Bank 
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ingly of the barbarism, degradation and | Damariscotta Bank, Noblebore: 
becomingly ’ Exchangé, Portland...... lan 
Frankfort Bank........... 





It is said that he procured the sanction of the 


he meditated doing for the Cathvulic Apostolic 
Faith. Seven centuries have passed : Ireland, 
long resisting fitfully, savagely, unsuccessfully, 
has been conquered piecemeal and formally ‘‘an- 
nexed ’’ to Great Britain, in many respects the 
most powerful and free of the great Kingdoms 
of Europe. But is Ireland renovated and made 
happy by the conquest? Is her industry devel- 
oped, her labor well employed! Has England 
been strengthened or sensibly benefitted by the 
acquisition? Are her burthens lightened and 
her anxieties divided by the ‘‘sister’’ kingdom ? 
Let the Repeal struggles, the life and death of 
O’Connell, the famine of last winter, and its 
cost of Forty Millions of Dollars w the British 
Government, make answer. 

Poland was, not many generations back, the 
bulwark of Christendom against the dreaded ap- 
proaches of the followers of the False Prophet. 
She fell from her high estate through the fierce 
dissensions,exerted by her military caste, absurd- 
ly designated noble, and at last became the prey 
of three surrounding powers. They crushed 
and divided her. How have they enjoyed their 
spoil? Let the terrible retribution meted out to 
them through the agency of Napoleon, and ing 
part by the aid of Poland—let the bloody fields 
of Polish struggle for Indedendence—let the un- 
easiness, apprehension, and expense stil] excited 
by the unconquerable aversion of the Poles to 
the destroyers of their national existence, make 
anwer. 

Idle—worse than idle, calamitous—are the 
efforts of nations to subvert or overrun the boun- 
daries which would seem to be fixed by a law 
far above the petty ambitions and agitations of 
men. France has sent forth magnificent armies 
to conquer and appropriate throughout the last 
five centuries—she has sung Te Deums for the 
victories of her chivalry at Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople, the Pyramids; among the Alps, in Spain, 
ia Italy, Germany, Poland, and at the gates of 
Moscow. Yet her boundaries are now almost 
precisely where they stood when she become a 
nation; they have often advanced, but a few 
years saw them recede again. Of all her migh- 
ty efforts for conquest, a grinding National 
Debt is the only practical result remaining to 
her. And do we know all this and never thiak 
of profiting by it? What is history for, if na- 
tions are to run the same old round of ambition 
and carnage, crime and punishment! How can 
we silence the thunders which once dectared 
and evermore reverberate, ‘*Thou shalt not cov- 
et—thou shalt not kill!’ [New York Tii- 
bune. 





Awnacysis or Weattu. Gold has been defined 
as the ‘*sweat of the poor, and the blood of the 
brave!’’ It is not necessarily wealth. Thousands 
who have coffers laden with it are among the most 
miserable. Wealth depends not upon the quanuty, 
but the quality of our possession. Its intrinsic 
character is measured by the varieties of the hu- 
man taste. Kingdoms for some, mines fur othe:s, 
books, excitement, and solitude form the goals of 
different desires. Power, fame, and even obscuri- 
ty are sought with the same enthusiasm as wealth. 
Money is valueless beyond its application to our 
wants—our necessities. What was gold or pearls 
to the man famishing in the desert—only a glitter- 
ing mockery. 
clear spring—and for these, which was wasting in 
thousands of vallies, the dying traveller wouid have 
given all the gold in the world. Wealth, true 
wealth, is that possession which satisties the neart. 
Palaces and lands may still leave a man miserable. 
To be satisfiéd in one’s self—to feel no aching, nor 
void—to sleep peacefully, and wake without pain, 
regret, or remorse, such is wealth. Content and 
health, are a prouder inheritance than belongs to 
kings. With these, the hardest pillow becomes 
soft, the roughest way smooth, the darkest future 
bright, and their possessor stands up a man, than 
whom God has made none nobler—free from the 
eanker which follows power and fame, and inde- 
pendent of the exigencies which make and may 
shiver crowns, Money, beyond self-wants, may 
be desirable ; the necessities and misfortunes of | 
our fellows ofien cast them upon us, and means to 
relieve them add as keenly to our joy as theirs. 
For the promotion of the good, the beautiful and 
the true, gold, goods and lands are a heritage from 
heaven ; but when wrapped in a napkin, and bound 
to the heart, they congeal human sympatkies, and 
blast human life. 




















threw a rapid glance upon the bystanders and 


least to prevent interference in his favor. 


inimical though not dense crowd, a bridge 30 
feet high, a rapid stream and a false friend, 





strings their sinews to a pith of hardness, and 
their serves to a firmness, which enable them 
without suffering to perform eevere tasks of Ja- 
bor, while their habit of traversing the hills and 
precipices gives them great activity and wonder 
tul endurance of fatigaes. 

With these qualifications for military pursuits, 
the people of Algarves are sought for soldiers in 
the Portuguese armies, and are kept in compa- 
nies and regiments distinct from others. Places 
of the greatest trust are confided to them in 
preterence, and when only small forces can be 
spared to maintain important places, these regi- 
ments are selected. Aud well have they repaid 
such preference and trust. 

When Napoleon sent his armies into the 
Peninsula (of whieh Portugal forms part) the 
royal family of Braganza, rather than yield to 
French despotism, fled to its great colonial pos- 
sessions on this side of the Atlantic, and estab- 
lished its Court first at Bahia, as it is called for 
brevity (being Bahia de Todosos Santos, or ihe 
Bay of all Saints) in the city of San Salvador. 
This city is built upon a high hill which rises 
abruptly from the margin of the bay. The 
streets are paved with round pebble stones such 
as are used in our cities aod towns, having no 
side pavements for foot passengers, with gutters 
in the middle of them—the undulating surface 
of the ground rendering pavements indispensable 
to preserve them from the effects of the great 
torrents which course through them after rains ; 
for in tropical climates the rains and the show- 
‘rs are very heavy, and during the rainy sea- 
sons frequent, It was thought that the Royal 
family would make this their permanent resi- 
dence, but for some reason they left San Salva- 
dor and established their court at Riode Janeiro, 
where the Emperor of Brazil still resides. 
Here this family reigned during the struggle 
which was maintained in Portugal by the Eng- 
lish under the Duke of Wellington, (then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley) who finally routed the forces 
of France and gave freedom to both Spain and 
Portugal. When that was accomplished, the 
Royal family entertained setious intentions of 
making Rio de Janeino their residence, whereby 
the order of would have been revers- 
ed and the older but smaller kingdom of Portu- 
gal, have been made in fact the dependent on 
the newer country. This plan, if ever fully de- 
cided on, was frustrated by a revolution of Bra- 
zil. The e declared they would be inde- 


aneiro that John the Sixth, King of Portugal, 
was itted to return home, and his son Pe- 
dro ed constitutional Emperor. His son 
now reigns in his place under that title. 

All the provinces of Brozil; however, did not 
immediately acquiesce in this arrangement ; 
several — desiring a blican and an 
elective of was 
among these lao. loins the revolution the 
King had sent to that place Gen. Riego with a 
small force of soldiers, but composed chiefly of 
a regiment of. Algarves men, whose qualities 
rendered then of more avail than double their 





“No, Bring the mother and the other child. 
I have room for them all.” 


was so skilfully managed at Rio de | shout and 


g unexpectedly upon a man who knew 
himself detested, and that his life was sought 


him to waver as to what course he should pur- 
sue—resistance and flight seeming to be equally 
hopeless. But besides that, you wil! bear in 


against him. The streets of Pernambuco were 
constantly patrolled by armed soldiers as the po- 
lice guard, and it was not unusual for soldiers 
when off daty to stroll upon the bridge and en- 
joy the coolness of the breeze and see ‘the fash- 
tonable ladies and gentlemen ; and consequently 
to an ordinary person the appearance of these 
six soldiers would have created no surprise or 
wonder, much less suspicion ; and his enemies 
calculated that, like all others, the man of Al- 
garves would not notice them. They did not 
know their man. 


In an incredibly short time, less than it takes 
to read this narration, the sergeant has detected 
the whole ; his practiced eye saw that 
the armed men were noi the suldiers of the 
lice guard; he knew and remembered that there 
were no other soldiers than those on guard, who 
at that time should be out in the streets withuut 
an officer to command them; that he must fight, 
fly or give himself up to death—fight against 
desperate odds—fly, whither, froma high bridge 
and rapid stream and suirounded by hostile and 
— F case a oe é cruel death. But 
“thoughts from the lips that slowly part, glance 
quick as lightning through the heart."* "Ere 
his hand bared his dagyer's blade, the plot was 
guessed, his plans were laid. He shouted, 
“‘morre, traidor!”’ (die, traitor,) seized the priest 
by the back of the neck, plunged the dirk into 
his throat and pushed him toward the two sta- 
tioned soldiers who simultaneously were advanc- 
ing on him with levelled bayonets. One of 
whom threw up his musket to avoid injuring the 
ptiest—the bayonet of the other was dashed 
aside by 3 akilfa 1 and strong motion of his 
armed hand, and the bloody dirk buried in the 
body of the soldier—the left hand had quitted its 
— of the dying priest and warded off the em- 

arrassed musket of the other soldier, and before 








the epot, the crowd was closing in,the sergeant’é 
seemed sealed. But dashing forward on 
his course (being the line in which the two 


some time under go ar to My 
. escaped. fi 
soldiers fired at him but ied tel aim—t rw 


doubtless perceived (or thought so) something | gives the following account of t 
not to his advantage in their countenances, they | ships: 

being in fact aware of the intended murder and | 
assembled, if not to assist in the tragedy, at | 
Cir-| setting off to pick up a wife, it would wake you up 
cumstances of such a nature, six armed men, an, ®™azingly. There you would see him perhaps in a 


with inveterate hatred, would seem enough to | 
appal any man, for atime at least, and cause | 


mind that this victim was -not aware of the plot 
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American Covartsuip. An English paper 
he American Court- 


**You know nothing in the old country of going 
| | 


Pupe for his enterprise, on account of the geod} | 


Hanger asked for frait, thirst for a} * 
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4 BUILDING MATERIALS. 
We have said something, in a former nur 
jon to the size and form of farm buildi 
sag of the materials that should be chose 
builder has a choice, Pine timber is ni 
more highly than it: was in the first set 
country. 
¢ well when the foundation is good; but 


Pine beams, plates, and po 


be of more durable wood; whv'e oak ¢ 
will last a long while though placed op 
nd, avd one of these should be procure 
y conveniently can be for sills of hov 


; Higher posts are now used than in forme 
reason given is that more room is obta! 
the same roof, and that the roof of a ba 
t expensive part of the building. Yet 
Jent to run to extremes in reg ard to heigh 
or 20 feet long are sometimes used, but | 
pnloading in such barns is so much incr 
height that it may be doubted whet 
ng is gained by it. Posts 16 feet high | 
venient supports for barns as those thats 
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Cheese Versus Canvon Suor. } 
est ammunition that we have heard of 
used by the celebrated Commodore Co 
Montevidian navy, who, in an engugent 
Admiral Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean ery 
every shot from his lockers. 

“What shall we do, sir?”’ asked \i {ee | 
ant; ‘*twe’ve not a single shot a 


grape, canister, and double headed, areal gu 


**Powder gone, eh?’’ asked Coe. 

**No, sir—got lots of that yet.”’ 

“We had a confounded hard chees- 
Dutch one, for desert at dinner to-day,de 
remember it?’’ said Coe. 

“I ought to—I broke the carving koi: 
to cut it, sir.’” 

**Are there any more aboard?” 

**About two dozen, we took ’em frome 

**Will they go into the 18 pounders!” 

“By thunder, Commodore, bu: that's & 
Dll try them,”’ cried the first luff. 

And in a few minates the fire of the od 
Maria,’’ (Coe’s ship,) which had ceased 
was re-opened, and Admiral Brown found 
flying over his head. Directly one of thea 
his mai 





abead. If you only saw one of our young fi 


| 


harvest afiernoon with his wagon and best team. 
He arrives at her father’s door—leaps out—starts 
right in. Miss is sitting in the corner sewing a nap- 
kin; father in the other putting a new handle in his 
axe. 

*“Good afternoon, Fred,’’ say both in return. 

“I say, squire,’’ says Fred, “the old lady is in 
the hissboa, with a something in her head she wants 
to be telling you of: you had better start.”’ 

Still catting away at the handle, the old squire 
gets up and Irisure!y bows himself out of the room. 

“Now for it!’’ says Fred. “I say, Miss, it’s all 
up with me.”’ 

“Up with you,’ says Miss; ‘*how’s that?”’ 

‘Why,’ says Fred, “there aint no fun in na- 
tar’ in a feller ‘ving by his self in a house as big as 4 | 
Shakers’ meeting, and nothing in it barria plenty of | 
furniture in the rooms; the kitchen chock fall of 
hams and ingin nets, the celler over the lid with 
cider; and nothing else in the universe bat the live 
stocks out of door.’’ 

**Well, what else woald you have?’’ says Miss: 
‘aint that enough, you goney?"’ 

**Enough,’’ says Fred; ‘‘no! there ainta wife in 
the lot.’” 

**Ay! that’s queer,’’ says Miss, with a blush. 

“No it aint,” says-Fred, ‘ta critter must begin 


it, and as it did so, shattered ast 
every direction. 

**What is that which the enemy is firiag’” 
Brown—but nobody could tell. 

Directly another one came in throagh st 
killed two men who stood near him; the 
the opposite bulwarks, burst into flinters 

“By Jove, this is too much; thisis 
fangled paixhan or other—I don’t like eo! 
cried Brown; and then as four or five mort! 
came slap through his sails, he gave the or’ 
away and actually backed out of the fighi,™ 
a parting broadside of Dutch cheese 

‘This is an actaal fact, our informant mH” 
lieutenant of Coe’s ship. [ Monitor. 





A young couple were sitting tog 
doubtedly in some romantic spot, with 
flowers around ; at least the reader is lef ® 
fer that they had all these “‘appla* 
means to boot’’—when the following ™ 
tion ensued : os 

“My dear, if the sacrifice of my *" 
please thee, most gladly would I lay! 
thy feet,’’ 

“Oh, sir, you are too kind ! butit js" 


tinuing the use of tobacco.” F 
“Can't think of it. It’s a habit © 





sometime to be married. I’ve just taken a thought 
that way since the house is fixed. But I have often | 
thought of you, Miss! Qh! there now, my dear, | 
don’t look flustrated,”” says Fred, in a soothing | 
tone. ‘1 hant got honey words: but I’ve got a heart, 
you may depend, as warm as a cooking-stove.”’ 

**Tats! your're bold,”’ says Miss. 

**Well, then,” says Fred, “tut ain't no. 
won't say that ugly word!” 
“Won't I !”* says Fred, ‘‘will you say no, when 
Task you right off?” 

" Paes I will, and keep my word, too, you 


You 


“Then,”’ says Fred, with a solemn voice, ‘*Ma- 
ry, = sweet love, will you refuse me?”’ 

**No,’’ saysshe, ding to promise. 

“There you are!” says Fred, triumphantly. 

“Taken the bait! So I'll step along and tell 
All was settled right off; and Fred a 
wife the next pail finish the lot.’” ater 








Granp. One John Davidson, in Ilinois, ran 
away with the wife of a corn speculator. The spec- 
ulator heard of the fugitives at Natchez, and fearing 
that Davidson would ran short of , he sent 
him a $50 note ina letter, and told him if he “did 
n’t clear out down east with the woman, he'd 

out both his eyes, and thrash him within an 
of his life."’ It is supposed that the happ 


**sloped,”’ as they have not been since heard ‘by smoke ?”’ 


their Illinois friends. 


i> A good specalation. He ought to stand at| smokes now-a-days.” 


the head this time. None but a fool would pursue 


a wife, who had voluntarily absconded with alover, | 2 hot potato. 


with a view of bringing her back again. Scare 
away such scampa and Jet the world see w@can live 
without them. The speculator could not do better 
with his fifty dotiars than to aid the sloping of his 


am wedded.”’ a 
“Very well, sir! since this is 
which you sacrifice your life for m*, . mn 
are already wedded to tubacco, "I tate 
that you are never wedded to me ae 

would be bigamy.” 
ee. 
A Lanox Fanny. The Louisville 
a recent date, says:—**Last week nox ; 
Troy, a little town in Indiana, 4 o— 
composed of a man, his wife, and thirty 
ren. he children are all girls, 004 — 
at sixteen births. A gentleman of oat ? 
has some land in that vicinity, bes gon? 
them one hundred acres of land, a ' 
daughters will promise, as they — J 
matarity, to intermarry with the inbe re 
diana. The probability is that these é 
very overbearing women.” 





PAE JESTER. 





” |e 
“ i light 1"" said 2 
Please to give me alig his bad: 


ed urchin with a long nine 10 r 
foot dandy, who was puffing 4! the - 
galia cigar, as he was walking “eto” 

**What,”’ said the dandy, “® . 


“Yes,” replied the boy, “every ~~ 


The hair lip exquisite dropped bis off 


‘ad 00,” 
A loafer, having got # hea*y Joad 


¥ 
” aouinst the side of 3 hous? 1 ig 
oat aol: painted. Shoving — oo 1 
a vigorous effort he took one er bin 


parted half, and enable her gallant to go far from | shoulder another at the hous’, and 

















, ‘s8 
the din of civilization. [Edi:or. hands, and exclaimed. “Well, '"™'*, 
«trick in whoever inted that -* jo 108 
THAT sworr-nox. It is stated that the sta-| standing out all mght for peop’ 
dents of the New York College of Physicians have ag ee 
Presented to Professor izasilversnuff-boxcon-| Anxcestay. Sir Thomas © ie a 
taining $250 in half man who hossted of binantetn sing w HO ™ 
* $F A pinch from such a box is not to be sneez- | a potato—*the “= 
ed at. der growed.” 






























me that I wish you would gratify me°) "HF 











ils that are driven through the shingles 
ve them now on a barn that has been 
th them for eighty years past, and they 
Pils on shingling anew, better than new | 
: ite pine. 
it Shingles are the most expensive articles 
barns, for many are purchased that 
the water for a term of 20 years, Y: 
uncommon thing, in old times, to find 
twould de good service for forty years | 
, White pine and cedar were forn 
ncipal kinds that were used. But chest 
Yet ol 
pe shingles are still found, as formerly, t 


are now preferred to cedar. 


P  @ervice than any others. 


may 


"he modern practice of making shingles 
plar saws is attended with much evil. 
otty timber, such as could not be split, 
| Wo shingles, and these lie more close the 
- , and thes retain the moistare longe 
oner, Chestnut shingles warp more, ad 
, and Jast longer than any timber that 
d made to lie very close. 
Many attempts have been made to subs 
covering than shingles, but a0 kind 
te, hus proved effectual. 
ve very generally failed, though we sli 
ee something of the kind might answer 


Flat composi 


Carpenters generally incline to expose b 
ortion of each shingle to the weather, calc 
ore than a triple coat of shingles—that ts 
hes Jong are laid with but 4 1-2 incl 
eather. 
é have the more sure the roof will be 
e water. But it should be considered 


When roofs are new the more t 


ose shingling will not last so long as wat 
Bxposed when they dry sooner. 

Good shingles, 15 inches in length may 
nches to the weather with perfect safety 
us they dry sooner after a storm aud of 
pger than when crowded on ani me 
ch other three or four fold. All who 
Must admit this principle, yet it is no 
pon. A roof that is double boarded, « 
ots faster by half than a roof of sir 
hatched. 





Carves. Take very good care of ca 
ore part of winter, for they are unused | 
2 ry food, and cannot help themselves lik 
Th y will mot require so much care in M 
Vecember because they will be older an 
0 chew dry food. Rowen hay is good f 
he first part of the winter. ‘Turnips o 
P them loose and aiddigestion. Re f 
d apples may be dealt to them with 

hey should not have mach grain of any 

More innocent than any kind of grai 


a 


CORRESPONDEN 


: 









SEEDLINGS AND GRAFTED 

Mr. Eprror,—Sir: I enclose, | 
the eum of Two Dollars to pay my 
to = valuable paper. Now, sir, | 

HOw your opinion in regard to | 
Trees that Ihave. I purchased anc 
Apple Trees this fall; they are five 
the seed and are from five to six fee’ 
nd from one half to three fourths of 
diameter, near the giound. 

T want to be informed as to the b 
Procedure towards them, whether to 
OF three feet fiom the ground the ens 
engraft, or let them grow two o 

longer, and Jet them get large 
Cngraft two or three stalks in the 

hear the top the ensuing suma 

Respectfully, THOMAS ©. 

Hopkinton, N.H., Dec. 7th, 184 


IC} The best mode of propagatin 
Wo take ingrafted or budded trees from 
Mt the age of two or three years from (| 

And even when seedlings have be 
Mandards, the sooner the grafts or bud 
better; because our best trees, from 
should always be taken, are more thril 

The only good reason why | 
®ver permitted to stand till they have b 
that they may be more out of way of t! 
Cattle should never run where tre 

~ ™ orchard. 


Trees come to nothing in a great maj 





